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IN compliance with a general and exceedingly urgent request, 
Dr. Stokes has been persuaded to allow the publication, in 
book form, of his ffuropean correspondence, substantially as 
his '^Familiar Letters" appeared, week after week in the col- 
umns of the Ocean Grave Record, 

It had always been his habit when circumstances allowed 
him to leave home for a brief respite from toil, to communicate 
with his friends through this medium, and when the opportune 
period came for him — ^not only with the concurrence, but almost 
the command of his brethren of the Ocean Grove Association — 
to cross the sea, everybody acquainted with him, expected to 
share the pleasure and adventure which foreign scenes might 
awaken, as portrayed by his ready pen. 

That what he wrote in this desultory manner, and under 
such continuous change of circumstances, should ever assume the 
more permanent character of a volume like the present, never 
entered his thoughts ; nor could the propriety and duty of such a 
publication have appeared to him, until the public wish and desire 
assumed the most imperative mood. 

In fact, every one reading these descriptive sketches, poems 
•of places, and commemorative pictures of great historic epochs, 
insisted on their right to '^have and hold" such a memento of 
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the author and the event, as the publisher is most happy in the 
following pages to present. 

The book being determined upon, it is further a source of 
gratification, that its execution, thanks to the diligence and taste 
of the printer, has been so promptly and so well done. Two 
things must stand in close connection with its advent: First^ 
that it is a book, and a very complete one, without previous 
purpose or plan*, and. Secondly ^ that no volume of the day, 
could have been taken in hand and finished in a shorter period 
of time. 

A portrait was insisted upon, and to secure it, against the 
hesitation of the author, was no inconsiderable bit of diplomacy. 
Other illustrations have been introduced to embellish these fair 
and fascinating pages. The letters exclusively to children and 
youth, — ^the happiest conception originally, are all here, and will 
be sure of re-perusal, whatever else may be passed over. 

A new letter, not previously printed, on home coming, an 
additional poem, and some other matters, have been included in 
the book, and will therefore add to its interest and value. 

For the few pages at the close, relating to the local jubilation 
which attended his return, in health and safety, after nearly six 
months' absence from Ocean Grove, the publisher is not reluctant 
to assume the entire responsibility. This chapter numbered 
XliVII, is merely a brief rescript of the event clipped from one 
of the papers at the time of its occurrence. 

As to how it will be received, the indications are quite flat- 
tering, that the entire edition, which it is not at all likely will 
be duplicated, shall meet with an unusually cordial welcome. 
The orders in advance are numerous. 

While the author himself, in his whole being, is absorbed 
with the charge of Summer work at Ocean Grove, yet through 
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thia beautiful volume his tbousands of friends will be enabled 
to follow bis wanderings throagb lands of song and slor;, see 
what be saw, enjoj all tbat excited his wonder or admiration, 
and without ibe incooveniences of travel b; sea or land, com- 
paaa a very clever European lour; and, besides all this, possess 
in Dr. Stokes' likeness, a souvenir for future jears. 

ADAM WALLACE. 
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CROSSING THE SEA. 

HAT any get over, is a standing miracle of art, 
science and omnipotent power. Who made the 
first bold venture ? How did he succeed ? Strange 
he ever had an advocate or follower. But, if 
there be one bold and daring leader, there is no project, 
however wild, that will not find adherents, and multitudes 
ready for the fray, will rush on however dangerous the 
way may be. 

Did I get over? Yes! How? Safely! In what ship? 
Steamer Oity of Rome, that monster vessel, nearly 600 feet 
long, looking, as she lay at her New York dock, as if the 
sea would cower at her approach and give her a quiet path- 
way. But, how the great wild waves laughed as she came 
thundering down, and with their great shoulders under her 
massive iron bow and hull, tossed her like a cork whither 
they would. How she rises skyward, then plunges headlong 
into the deep. How the frantic billows dance around her, 
with unearthly glee, then dash out into mighty ridges, 
like distant mountains crested with snow, and clapping 
their hands, glory in the fact that they have stopped her 
progress just a little. But it is only just a little. For, 
great as these billows are, she dashes on, propelled by her 
8,000 horse-power, forcing her way through, proud Monarch 
of the Sea. 
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I used to look with wonder at the great Corliss engine 
of Centennial Exposition fame, standing on its solid base 
of masonry, and reaching out its nerves of steel to the 
extremes of that great building, working miracles of 
strength. But this engine gathers up itself , building, men 
and women, an army strong, supplies, everything, and with- 
out foundation of granite, standing on water, nothing but 
water, carries the whole over an ocean 3,000 miles wide in 
just seven days. Astounding fact; stupendous miracle! 
Did we not know it, who would believe ? 

Was I sea-sick ? *Yes I How long ? Real sea-sick just 
two minutes and thirty seconds. So short, why not longer ? 
Well, I did not want to be ! But what influence had that ? 
Will not wanting to be keep you from being ? Not always, 
perhaps, yet there is power in the will. But two minutes 
and a half are very short, who would mind that ? 
Nobody; but then, while I had sea-sickness only two 
and a half minutes, I had real sea-meanness for more than 
four days. Sea-meanness? Nonsense; who ever heard of 
such a thing ! Better still, if you never feel it. But what 
is it ? I do not know. It is a condition of negations. No 
strength, no ambition, no appetite, no sleep, no disposition 
to read, or talk, or write, or to do anything, — hardly to 
pray — and yet I did pray. I thought if I could weep it 
would do me good, but I had no tears, no sympathy, no 
sorrow, scarcely any hope or any fear — Nothing. Yet I 
moved on as best I could, as if I had everything ; went to 
the table every time, to see others eat, not myself. Gradu- 
ally, after a while, I came up, and at last stood on 
my old platform of joy and gladness. We have had days 
of roughness, high seas rolling and "Dashing wild and 
free," and some fine weather, but I told the people at 
Ocean Grove ten years ago the sea would have its way, and 
now I believe it more than ever. 

Atlantie Ocean^ Nov. 2, 1883. 
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SABBATH AT SEA. 

HERE are no temples here, in great mid-ocean| 

No lofty domes I see ; 
No organ throbs amid the wild com motion. 

In tones of melody. 

No altar here, no nave, or fluted column, 

No congregation vast ; 
No mitred priest with paces slow and solemn, 

No walls their shadows cast. 

One grand cathedral all around, above us. 

The sky a dome immense ; 
Ood at the centre, throned, presides to love us, 

He, its circumference. 

Winds are its organ, minor, major, tenor, 

Bass and the flageolet ; 
The keys are touched, and the wild tempests render 

Music unequaled yet 

Beneath the sunlight lies its grand old altar. 

Heaving with sacrifice ; 
And white-capped billows never known to falter. 

Wave incense to the skies. 

Clouds are its priesthood in a grand procession, 

Borne by the fleet wind's breath ; 
They hold the storm keys in their high possession, 

And mete out life and death. 

The sun itself, old with unnumbered ages. 

This temple flames with light ; 
And waneless star-glow evermore engages, 

To fresco it at night — 
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Save when the tempest spreads black wings above us, 

Black wings of tameless wrath ; 
Bat God, e'en then, does not forget to love us, 

Watching the tempest's path. 

What sermons, too, are preached, majestic, peerless, 

O'er waves Jehovah trod ; 
The soft and tender, then the bold and fearless, 

The eloquence of God. 

In the sweet rapture of a new found glory. 

Broad, vast and rare ; 
A child enthused with grandeur's simple story. 

While God himself is there — 

My soul bows down, and with supreme devotion, 

Never expressed before j 
In the sweet calm, or tempest's wild commotion. 

Worships for evermore. 

Atlantic Ocean, Not. 2, 1883. 
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LAND HOI 

IHEN I wrote my first letter, there were three hundred 
miles of ocean stiU uncrossed, and yet I thought 
we were fairly over. Why? Because twenty- 
six or twenty-seven hundred miles of the watery 
pathway traversed, the three hundred yet remaining 
seemed as nothing, and we counted ourselves already 
there. Yet, I am not sure but these last three hundred 
were among the moBt tedious, toilsome, and dangerous of 
the whole. All Saturday was sunless, and at night, with 
increasing winds, and nearing land, neither moon or stars 
appeared. The ship's reckoning, if not entirely lost, was 
sadly defective, and yet we were dashing on towards Ireland's 
rock bound coast at the rate of eighteen knots per hour. 
The possibilities were fearful, and while the utmost care in 
human reach was used, yet if the channel should not be 
struck, a moment's contemplation of the results would 
almost frenzy even a well-balanced mind. There were 
many prayers went up for the captain and his associates, 
that God would give them skill, and help them through. 
It was a fearful night. My sympathies for those in com- 
mand were painfully intense. It was the horror of uncer- 
tainty. For hours they peered through the awfiil darkness, 
now backing off and then going forward, looking for the 
Fastnet Light, while the great ship rolled in the billows 
as if in sympathy with the situation. In the early part of 
the evening darkness gathered over my own mind like the 
shadows of Egypt, and such a sense of utter helplessness 
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as made every nerve of my spirit ache with agony. I 
went to my state room and prayed. Returning to the 
saloon, a peace as broad, and deep, and blessed, as the 
agony had been otherwise came over me, and a light broke 
in upon my soul almost as brilliant as that which over- 
shadowed Saul of Tarsus on the Syrian Plains. I shall 
not forget the sweetness and calmness of that hour. I 
went to bed, and the very little sleep I had was filled with 
most delicious dreams. In the early dawn of the morning 
I thought I heard a shout, then the steamer blew her 
whistle. I sprang from my berth, and looking out of the 
small round window of my state room, saw through 
the gray mists of the morning, the cheerftil glow of 
Fastnet Light, flying to our rear, as our gallant ship 
was dashing on almost with the fleetness of the wind. 
Great billows of doxologies broke in upon my soul, and I 
fell upon my knees to weep the gratitude I could neither 
sing nor speak. Glory to the Eternal Trinity, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost ! An hour afterwards, I looked again, 
and the bold rocky outline of the Southern extremity of 
the Emerald Isle met my view. Three thousand miles of 
water, and now land once more. Land, land I Was ever 
sound more blessed? Was ever sight more beautiful? 
Two hours more and the narrow inlet to the harbor of 
Cork appeared. Every one on board of our great, grand 
steamer was excited. None more so than myself. The 
little steamer, which came out from Queenstown for the 
mails, and such passengers as desired to land, sat on the 
waves awaiting us, and seemed in comparison with our 
majestic steamer, no larger than a duck. A dozen men or 
so were on her deck. In a single moment my eyes scanned 
every fiice, until at last I espied him for whom I had come 
all this perilous way, Joseph H. Thomley, my friend, my 
traveling companion, and my Christian brother. In a few 
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moments we were permitted to embrace and salute each 
other with a tender kiss, while our vast ship went on her way 
to Liverpool, and we in our little steamer, passed into the 
magnificent harbor of Cork, and to Queenstown, a bright 
gem of the Emerald Isle. 

Ireland^ Nov. 5, 18S3. 
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UT npon the stormy sea, 
Christ is all the world to me ; 
He who all the world commands 
Holds the tempests in His hands. 

Christ the Mightiest of all. 
Hear me when on Thee I call ) 
In the madness of the night, 
Hear me as when all is bright. 

Christ is Lord of calm and storm ; 
Tempests fled before His form ; 
Billows bowed at His sweet will, 
And at His command were still. 

Oat npon the stormy sea 
Christ is all the world to me, 
More than all the world beside. 
In Thy bosom let me hide. 



Banks of Newfoundland^ Oct. 30, 1883. 
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EMERALD ISLE. 

ny'^EVER was a place more appropriately named; 
S m 8^^^» green, every foot of soil is beautiftiUy 
^^ll green, and even the rocks, hoary with the march 
* of ages, having caught the general contagion striv- 
ing to be in the fashion, clothing themselves with moss, are 
fast becoming green. All hail to Ireland ! Bock bound, sea 
girt, green Isle of beauty; poor, rich, sad, happy Ireland, 
all hail ! . 

I first touched its soil on Sabbath morning, at 12 o'clock, 
Nov. 4th, just seven days, twenty-one hours and a half from 
the dock in New York. Wonderful transition ! What a 
space and time annihilator is steam ! Cork harbor is very 
fine and Queenstown solid ! Its terraced hillsides, winding 
roadways, cottages of comfort, and splendid mansions over- 
looking the bay, are all magnificent 

In the ailemoon, having rejuvenated ourselves from our 
life on the rolling deep, we went out and passing up one of the 
heather hedge and fiirze-lined roadways, met a lad of ten, 
and two or three little girls. " Well sir, " addressing the 
lad, "are you going to Sabbath-school f **rm not a 
Protestant, sur, " was the quick reply. " Well, suppose not, 
do not Catholics go to Sabbath-school ?" But they hurried 
on, and getting past had a good laugh at our expense. We 
came to an English Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
building itself, and its surroundings were very beautiiul. 
We entered. It was a bright afternoon, and everything 
was attractive, but the congregation did not number 
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over fifty. The clergyman, an exact counterpart of our 
firiend, Hon. J. L. Hays, of Newark, N. J., less the vim, 
preached just fifteen minutes, and with a benediction sent 
us home. But we were glad of the opportunity to worship 
Grod, and felt it was good to be there. In the evening we 
were at the Wesleyan Chapel, anxious to hear a genuine 
Irish sermon, but our friend and Brother, Rev. J. E. Irvine, 
an evangelist, of America, who was at Ocean Grove last 
summer, holding a series of meetings here, preached, and 
we had a good meeting. This is a hard soil for Protestant- 
ism. At night it was a luxury to sleep without the sense of 
being rocked in the cradle of the deep. 

Monday morning, being attracted by the appearance of 
the long, low, sharp and beautifiil little steamers which 
glide fairy-like about the harbor, we embarked for an hour's 
ride up the beautiful river Lee. We went to the bow of 
the boat of choice so we might have a good outlook. When 
the purser came he charged us three pence each. Mr. 
Thomley paid it. When we came back, still on the same 
boat, we passed to the stern so we might change our view. 
I gave the purser six pence, but he looked at me and said, 
" two pence more, sur." How is that I asked, " why, you 
are first-class, sur, and that is two pence more. Bow 
second-class, stem first class." We laughed right out in his 
fiEtce at such snobbish folly, but paid the extra charge, and 
then put on our first-class airs, bought for a penny I In the 
aftiemoon, through a genuine Irish rain we went to Cork 
by rail: distance 10 or 12 miles, and found grand enter- 
tainment at the Imperial Hotel. At Wesley Chapel, where 
we worshiped at night, Rev. W. Guard, brother of our late 
and lamented Dr. Thos. Guard, is pastor, but much to our 
regret was absent. Rev. Mr. Lee, his colleague, greeted us 
kindly, and although my head was still rocking with sea 
motion, would have me speak. After meeting, sitting in 
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the drawing room of our hotel writing, while all without 
was dark, gloomy and wet, and we, withal, feeling a little 
lonely, a boy, an Irish boy at that, passed through the 
gloom on the other side of the narrow street whistling 
" Yankee Doodle." It was like the electric touch from the 
soft hand of friendship, or the sudden revival of an old and 
long-lost tune, and laying down our pens, we both burst into 
a joyous laugh, exclaiming Grod bless the boy that can 
whistle Yankee Doodle in the land of the Queen. 

Did you go to Blarney Castle ? Sure ! Who would go to 
Cork and not go there ? It is only six miles, and the road, 
smooth as a floor, stone-walled on the right, hedged on the 
left, with the river Lee at your feet, and mansions belong- 
ing to lords and earls, at intervals all the way, has the mag- 
nificence of romance which I shall never forget. I never 
saw such roads as there are in Ireland I At the castle gate 
the lodge woman recognized our nationality at once, and 
said with a smile, '' It is not visiting day, sur, but you are 
always welcome every day in the week, and Sundays, too, 
Gk)d bless ye." It was evident she lived in the neighbor- 
hood of the far-famed Blarney stone. Nevertheless, it was 
pleasant to be thus addressed, and we thanked her from 
our hearts. But, indeed, it was not all blarney, for Sir 
George Colthurst Bart, M. P., the proprietor, when in our 
country a few years ago, was so handsomely entertained, 
that on his return he gave orders that Americans should be 
at all times admitted to his grounds, and while we were 
welcomed with most cordial words, when we came out, a 
young Irish gentleman with three ladies sought admission 
with great earnestness, but in vain. 

But I weary you ; and as my friend Thomley has de- 
scribed the castle, a grand old ruin, friU of incident and 
interest, I simply add, I reverently kissed the stone as best 
I could, and close with the quotation of another verse of 
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the immortal song, with one verse of which my traveling 
companion enriched his description of the place : 

'^ It's there's the daisy, 
And the sweet carnation ; 
The blooming pink, 

And the rose so fair, 
The daffydowndilly, 
Likewise the lily, 
All flowers that scent, 
The sweet fragrant air/* 

Cork, IreUmd, Kov. 6, 1883. 
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CORK TO KILLARNEY. 

E had been three days at the Imperial, one of the 
finest hotels in Ireland. But as we had come to 
this country to see and know as far as we could its 
heights, depths and wonderftil extremes, we concluded to 
take a third-class car by rail to Bantry, a distance of over 
sixty miles. Each train has three classes of cars. The 
first is comfortably upholstered, the second not so good, the 
third-class has none at all. . In all other respects they are 
alike. The prices vary thus: first-class, 11 shillings 6 
pence; second, 8-6; third, 4-9. Quite a difference you 
see. We were fortunate in having a compartment to our- 
selves the whole distance, and had a delightful ride, at an 
expense only a little over one-third that paid by our more 
aristocratic friends, a few feet from us in another compart- 
ment. 

At Bantry we hired a jaunting car to take us eleven 
miles to Glengariff. But as this would not be ready for an 
hour or more, we naturally asked " what Bantry had to 
show ? " There were beggars, barefooted women and dirty 
children, but we had seen plenty of these elsewhere, and 
wanted something else. 

" Have you anything here worth seeing, sir ? " we said 
to a lame old man. " Yes, sur ; we have indade." " What 
is it ?" " The Earl of Bantry's Castle, sur !" " Where ?" 
" Go up the street here a little, and turn to the left, and 
you bees at the gate, sur." 

We went as directed and found the gate, lodge and 
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keeper, wbo politely received and escorted iv through the 
grounds. We walked half a mile or more, up a gently 
rising and magnificently graded road, or pathway, hedged 
on the right with the noble Rhododendron, through whose 
broad, dark green leaves we could see the waters of Bantry 
Bay flashing in the sun, while on the left, the banks curved 
gracefully many feet above us, covered with luxuriant 
shrubbery, fit to grace the palace of a king. 

We were soon at the castle itself. It is large, massive, 
magnificent, the abode of wealth and refinement for many 
generations. In ^nt you look over a profusion of flowers 
to the broad waters of Bantry Bay. The back part is still 
more abundant in shrubbery and bloom. Three terraces, 
each ascended by a flight of nearly forty stone steps, with 
a plateau thirty or forty feet broad at the summit of each, 
lie like great banks of bloom and ^grance, until as you 
stand at the top and look down, it would seem as if the 
castle below nestled in the very heart of the garden of 
Eden. When the lady of the Earl learned that there were 
Americans on the ground, she sent a most polite and press- 
ing invitation for us to enter and view the interior of the 
house. This distinguished honor we were compelled to 
decline for want of time. 

I cannot stop to speak of our ride from Bantry to Glen- 
garifl*. The hotel of Mrs. Eccles at the latter place is one 
of the most deliciously home-like places we have seen, and 
doubt if we shall see another like it. But the Poem I send 
you on Glengariff, must suffice. The next day we intended 
to go to Killamey, but it rained, for which we were not 
sorry, so we rested and wrote. Friday was brighter, so we 
started, two men of us, Mr. Thornley and myself, back to 
back, on a jaunting car, with one horse, the driver seated 
in front, two feet above us, for a ride of 42 miles over the 
mountains to Killamey. It was 9.30 A. m. when we bid 
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Mrs. Eccles good bye, who kindly wished us a happy 
journey, and it was 6 p. m. when we reached Killamey. 
What a ride I I never had such before, and doubt if its 
equal is ever realized by me. I wish I could describe it, 
but the wish is vain. No words of mine can do it justice. 

Glengariff, means rough glen. It is rightly named. Up 
this deep gorge we ride three miles. It is rough indeed. 
Then we begin the ascent, around the base of stem and 
sterile mountains which rise cloudward, skyward, almost 
sunward, seemingly millions of years old, on whose bald 
heads the storms of uncounted ages have come and gone, 
while they look out into space, into infinity, into eternity, 
with their great stone eyes, silent, sraileless, solemn, vast, 
devout, themselves seeming to be eternal. 

As we passed by the great cli£& which tower and stretch 
to such immense distances, we feel like single grains of 
sand, which lie upon the shore of boundless oceans, or 
atoms at the feet of sky-K^pped hills. How they rise one 
above another. What terrific tempests of indescribable 
wrath must have swept over the molten masses of chaos, 
and left their wonderftil upheavals to solidify and become 
ballast to steady this vast ship of God as it sails through 
the shoreless ocean of the universe. Mountains of stone on 
the right hand ; mountains of stone on the left hand ; moun- 
tains of stone before us ; mountains of stone behind us ; 
mountains of stone under us ; mountains of stone over us I 
Hour a^r hour, stone, stone, stone, gray, reverend, hoary, 
lightning scarred, thunder riven, tempest worn, water 
carved, fluted, columned, tunnelled, rising like great billows 
of the sea to indescribable altitudes, then sinking into vast 
ocean valleys, pitching, tossing, worn out with eflbrt, lying 
down to rest, then stretching out into boundless amphi- 
theatres, compared with which a thousand coliseums would 
be nothing. As we ride, the sun reaches his zenith, then as 
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he wheels down the sky westward, and sinks behind some 
immeasurable stone wall, it seemed as if the whole world was 
made of stone. Leaning back and looking up the almost 
perpendicular walls to diz2y heights, which seem to stretch 
away into immensity, I said to Mr. Thomley, again and 
again, ''Did you ever conceive anything like it?" He 
answered every time, " I do not believe earth has its equal 
anywhere." We reached the wind gap, an opening in what 
seemed like an eternal stone wall, and passed through it in 
a gale. 

On the other side, the Lakes of Killamey begin, on 
which the snow-capped Purple Mountains and Macgilli- 
cuddy's Reeks, 3,000 feet high, look down in silent grandeur, 
and the gap of Dunloe seems like a huge rent in walls of 
endless stone. Yet all through this almost interminable 
stone wilderness, the road is smooth as a floor. You may 
know it was good, as we went the whole distance in reason- 
able time without changing horse. All the way we had 
patches of sunshine and shower. 

Not less than fifteen rains came on us, lasting from five 
to fifteen minutes. And every shower had from one to 
three rainbows. And such rainbows ! Brilliant as I never 
saw them. Not away off in the dreamy distance, but right 
by us, one end resting on rocks but a lew feet away, then 
stretching high over the grim landscape until sterile gloom 
became triumphant grandeur. One bent so near that I said 
to Mr. Thomley, I could fill my satchel with the end of 
that rainbow if we could only stop — then it towered in 
magnificence over us, and we passed under in such un- 
equaled glory, as would shame the triumphal arches of 
conquering heroes into childish toys. But, lest you count 
me enthusiastic, and disbelieve my words, I stop. 

Dublin, Ireland, Nov. 11, 1883. 
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GLENGARIFF. 



[Thifl celebrated place is about sixty miles from Cork, at the head of 
Bantry Bay, and eleven miles from the town of Bantry. It is extremely wild 
and rugged, but the earth is covered with arbutus, and the yew and holly give 
it a pleasing appearance. Surrounded with rugged mountains, the traveler 
has a splendid outlook on the bay, which, with its many islands of green, 
make it a charm]. 



S 



ECLUDED and quiet Glengariff, 

Sofl solitnde^s sacred retreat ; 
Sweet sunlight is kissing each summit. 

And waters of Bantry thy feet. 
Away from the rush and the tumult. 

Peace foldeth her wings in repose, 
While the earth laughs out in its gladness, 

And joy like a melody flows. 

Thou art hemmed with hedges of fuchsia. 

Whose red bells are swinging in air. 
While the Shamrock kneels at thine altars. 

In lowly prostrations of prayer. 
The ivy is clinging and climbing, 

The heather its beauties unfold ; 
And over the modest arbutus, 

Furze poureth its blossoms of gold. 

I rise by the charm of thy pathways, 

I muse by the rock and the rill ; 
And as I look out in the sunlight, 

New splendors the horizon fill. 
Below and beyond in the distance. 

The mountains encircle the bay ] 
And the islands so green in their freshness. 

Flash out in the ^low of the day. 
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And still I ascend in the silence, 

I ascend in rapture complete ; 
And as Ood nnfoldeth His glory, 

I fall overawed at His feet. 
I rise in the glow of devotion, 

I drink in the spirit of prayer ; . 
For here are Divinity's footsteps, 

And His voice is filling the air. 

Still I rise, for this is delicious, 

Each step is extending my view ; 
While I sing the charms of Glengariff, 

My heart thrills with raptuies anew ; 
The pathways, the rocks and the mountains. 

And waters which murmuring roll, 
Have a voice which gladdens my spirit. 

And a song which reaches my soul. 

Glengariff I O quiet Glengariff I 

When from thee my footsteps shall stray ; 
I shall think of thy pathways and flowers, 

Bold mountains and silvery bay : 
Shall think of thy restful seclusion, 

The beauty which greeted my eyes ; 
Yet moved to a higher endeavor, 

By these shall be helped to the skies. 

QUngariff^ IrtlLcmd, Not. 8, 18S3. 
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LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
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>E have now been nineteen days on this beautiful 
island. This is not a long time it is true, yet 
much longer than the average tourist spends. 
We have passed from Cork and Killarney on the extreme 
south, up through Mallow, Dublin, Enniskillen, London- 
derry, Belfast to Port Rush, and Giant's Causeway, at the 
extreme north, touching scores of intermediate and minor 
places, and are prepared to say that Ireland is much better 
than we expected. 

Its land is better. It is rolling, rocky or mountainous 
all through, with vastly less of bog or peat land than we 
supposed, and as there are no forests, as we conceive of 
forests, almost every foot not covered with rock, is under 
cultivation. There are no rail fences as with us. Stone 
walls abound along the roadways, and the white thorn 
hedge is universal, giving to every landscape romance and 
beauty. 

The bridges of Ireland are very numerous, and to me one 
of the great attractions of daily travel. They are all built 
of stone, with from one to ten or twelve gracefully turned 
arches, according to the width and volume of the stream, 
through which the sparkling water clear as crystal, flows 
with great rapidity. Sometimes the eyes, in glancing over 
a single scene, takes in three or four at once, old, solid, 
graceful, grand, often ivy-draped, and always picturesque. 
If these old bridges had language what tales they could 
unfold. Feuds and loves, joys and sorrows, have here had 
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their seasons and left their reoords. Whatever Ireland does 
seems to have reference to permanence. If she builds a 
bridge, constructs a wall, rears a tower, or erects a cathe- 
dral, everything is done in stone and done to stay. 

The cities of the Emerald Isle are many, and large towns 
abound in all the counties. The buildings of these towns 
and cities, small or great, are all stone. Of course the 
general absence of timber, and the universal presence of 
stone, account for this. Nevertheless, Ireland builds not 
only for the present but for the future. The southern 
cities, however, Cork for example, are not growing rapidly. 
Even Dublin, it seemed to us, was not in building, specially 
thriving. A gentleman said in our hearing, " Limerick 
was, Dublin is, and Cork will be, the largest city in Ire- 
land." Admitting his first and second proposition as true, 
I would, judging fi-om the limited observation we have 
had, make the statement as follows : Limerick was, Dublin 
is, and Belfast wiU be, the largest city in Ireland. Belfast 
has a population to-day of 210,000, and is not only wealthy, 
but more like our American cities, full of push and enter- 
prise. We have seen more building during the two days 
we have been in this city than elsewhere in all Ireland. It 
is the great linen emporium of the world, and supplies all 
civilized nations with its productions. Marcus Ward & Co., 
the great fancy card producers, have their vast manu- 
factory here, and a visit to it is full of interest. Dublin 
is a large city, with not less, perhaps, than 300,000 in- 
habitants, old, staid, massive. It abounds with monumental 
statuary. At almost every turn, some hero, statesman, 
poet, or divine is thus immortalized. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, and Thomas Moore were bom in this city, and we 
looked upon the buildings where they first saw the light, 
with pleasure. Daniel O'Connell resided here for a season, 
and we visited his home also. Trinity College, which has 
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trained and given many great men to the chureli and 
State, is located here, together with many other noble 
institutions of learning, art and charity. That which inter- 
ested us very much was the old Parliament building, no^w 
used as the Bank of Ireland. It is very large, and is an 
imposing structure. When the Irish Parliament was broken 
up, about 76 years ago, the Bank of Ireland bought it for 
40,000 pounds with a yearly rental of 240 pounds, and ar- 
ranged it for its work. But the house of Lords remains as 
when the last Parliament sat, three-fourths of a century ago 
— chairs, table, tapestry, everything, and it looks as if these 
high-titled and honorable gentlemen had just gone out to 
dine, and would soon be back to business. But the proba- 
bilities are, it will be a long time before Ireland again has 
a Parliament of its own. Politically, however, Ireland is 
restless. The papal element, which is about three-fourths 
of the whole population, led on by priests and political 
demagogues, is making every eflTort possible to secure home 
rule. The Protestant element, which embraces largely the 
intelligence of the country, understands full well that home 
rule means papal rule, and therefore opposes it. England, 
who is making all concessions possible to Ireland's reason- 
able demands, backed by the loyal Protestant element, is 
able to hold Ireland as it is, and this is Protestant Ireland's 
only hope. 

The homes of Ireland are in marvelous contrast. Cas- 
tles and mansions, peerless and grand, the abodes of wealth, 
luxury and refinement are all through the land. , But in 
immediate proximity with these, are the hovels of the very 
poor. Built of stone, thatched with straw, and generally 
floorless, save the damp, and often muddy earth, through 
which barefooted women and children, and domestic animals 
wade together, they present pictures of discomfort diflScult 
to describe. But between these are the middle class, the 
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bone and sinew of the nation, who have their cottages of 
content and homes of comfort as with us. Some of these 
homes we have had the pleasure of visiting, and found them 
presided over by ladies and gentlemen, an honor to any 
nation or any clime. The ruins of Ireland are full of inter- 
est. Some of these we have looked upon, notably, Blarney 
Castle, Muckross Abbey, and Dunluce Castle. All have 
their l^ends, history and songs. The last named is near 
the Giant's Causeway, on the wild, bleak, stormy coast of 
county Antrim. It is reared on the bold face of a perpen- 
dicular rock, a hundred or more feet above sea level, against 
which the angry waves of ocean have dashed with thunder- 
ous roar for ages out of mind. 

Beligiously, as I have said, Ireland is largely papaL 
Next to that, is the established church of Ireland, not as it 
seemed to us, very far removed from Rome. We visited 
St. Patrick's Cathedral in Dublin, and had we not been 
told, would have supposed we were in a Roman Catholic 
Church. Wesleyanism has considerable hold, but is not as 
fervent as I had hoped. Still, the brethren are working 
hard, and notwithstanding a]l their difficulties, are hopeAil 
and courageous. God bless grand old historic Ireland, and 
priest-ridden as she is, I hope the day is not &r distant 
when clearer light shall flood its green fields and graceful 
mountains, until a religion as fervent and spiritual as it is 
now cold and formal, shall thrill and throb in every beat- 
ing heart. Three weeks ago we came to this beautiful soil, 
a stranger, but we leave it to-day full of sympathy and 
love. Land of the Shamrock, Ireland, farewell I 

Belfast, Ireland, Not. 22, 1^. 
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UNDER FIFTEEN. 

HAT does this mean ? Simply that those over fifteen 
years of age are not required or expected to read 
this article unless they want to. I am going to tell 
the under fifteens some things about Ireland, which the over 
fifteens may not care to know. First, then, all the towns, 
cities, and even the country places we have seen thus far, 
are wonderftiUy full of donkeys I You have seen a few of 
them in our country, but Ireland has them in great abund- 
ance. Hiding through Cork the other day I asked our 
jaunting car driver how many he thought there were in 
that city, he answered quickly, " Ten thousand, sur." I 
should not wonder if there were, for they seemed to be 
everywhere. These little fellows are of a dull gray color, 
about three feet six inches high, and I should think about 
five feet long. They are hitched to a little cart of corres- 
ponding size, and driven by an old man with a pipe, or an 
old woman with a pipe, or a boy with a pipe. All the 
drivers are poorly, very poorly clad. These donkeys haul 
coal, wood, peat, anything, everything a horse would carry, 
but I think I saw more hitched to little milk carts than 
almost anything else. I asked how much they cost. Our 
driver said, " One pound four, or if a very fine one, one 
pound eight or ten shillings, sur." " Cheap, sur," said I ; 
for I soon found myself following the example of the Irish, 
whether man, woman or child, who all add ** Sur," not sir, 
at the end of what they say. 

We met a trim little Irish Miss of seven or eight years 
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old, on the roadway where we were walking. It was raining 
and she tripped cheerAilly along not minding it at all. 
"WeU, Miss, what is your name?" " Ellen, sur." " Is that 
the only name you have?" "Yes, sur." "Where do 
you live V " Up the road, sur." "Are you going home ?" 
** Yes, sur." She was a real nice little girl, pretty and 
polite, but we got only what I have written. In our 
country we see a great many signs on bridges and other 
places, " Keep to the right, as the law directs," and when 
we meet on roads we turn to the right. In Ireland, they 
all keep to the left, as the law directs. It seemed queer to 
us at first, but we were getting used to it. 

They commence their Sabbath-schools here at 4 p. m. 
We went last Sabbath. I said to Mr. Thomley, " This 
seems to be very late." He replied, " Yes." But I took 
out my watch and looking at the time, said, ** See, it is only 
11 o'clock at Ocean Grove and New York, while with us 
here, it is almost dark." There are about five hours differ- 
ence between Ireland and New York time. Still, it was 
late to commence, fi>r they had to light the gas, and when 
school was out it was quite dark. I may say to you, what I 
would not like to mention here, that I think neither school- 
rooms or schools are equal to ours at home. 

At the Methodist Church in the morning, a lady walked 
up the aisle, followed by eight or ten little girls. They 
were either her class or from an orphanage, I was not sure 
which. They all went in their pews like little old ladies, 
closed the doors after them, then knelt down and said their 
prayers. It seemed real nice in them. When the services 
commenced, and all through, they were as interested as 
anybody. 

To-day we have been out to Phoenix Park, Dublin. It 
is a very nice place, has seventeen hundred acres of ground, 
and is well kept. The hawthorn tree abounds. But what 
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most interested us was the numerous herds of deer. Some 
of these herds have several hundred in them, £Cnd all 
together, they number thousands. They are very tame, 
some of them were within a few feet of us as we rode along^ 
and none of them were concerned at our approach. The 
Irish robin is very unlike ours. Not more than one-third 
the size, not much, if any, larger than our wren. It has a 
red breast, but much less song than ours. They tell me it 
is first up in the morning and last to retire at night. I 
could tell you much about lords, earls, dukes, and beggars^ 
but must now close. 

Belfaatt Ireland, Not. 22, 1883. 
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SABBATH IN EDINBURGH. 

QI GOTLAND is a solid country. Indeed, England, 
^b\ Ireland and Scotland, are all solid countries. One 
y^ of the first things which impresses the mind of a 
stranger in stepping on British shores, is solidity. 
Everything is built of stone, and therefore solid. Solid 
road ways, solid walls on road sides ; solid bridges ; solid 
hovels; solid blocks, of houses for tradesmen and arti- 
zans ; solid mansions for the wealthy ; solid hotels ; solid 
churches ; solid railroad stations ; solid banking houses ; 
solid castles, based on solid rocks as old as the world ; solid 
palaces for kings and queens — all fostered and protected 
by a government as solid as any existing on the earth. 

Glasgow is a solid city of 500,000 inhabitants, foil of 
thrift and push. Many of its stores are palaces, and its 
merchants princes. Standing on the summit of the hill in 
Queen's Park, you look down upon a vast city, every one 
of whose buildings are not only stone, but look as if they 
were intended to last until the final day. The people 
are solid ; solid merchants ; solid bankers ; solid statesmen ; 
solid ministers ; solid Christians. They are resting upon a 
solid foundation — the eternal vxyrd of Ood. 

Edinburgh, which we reached on Saturday night, Nov. 
24th, is like unto it, solid! Indeed, the culmination and 
expression of all solidity, is the Edinburgh Castle, which is 
built of massive stone, on a vast rock, measuring seven 
acres at the base, and five hundred feet above the sea. An 
iiia)mprehensible mass of seemingly eternal solidity, now 
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centuries old, but able to stand for centuries to come. Our 
room was directly opposite, not more than the fourth of a 
mile distant, and when from our window we looked out on 
Sabbath morning and beheld it for the first time, its mas- 
siveness and gigantic strength awed us to silence. 

At service time we went to church. The streets of the 
city were full of the solid men of Edinburgh, going to the 
house of God. We selected as our place of worship, St. 
Adians, the established church of Scotland, Dr. McGreg- 
gor's. When we arrived it was full, a large preponder- 
ance of the congregation being men. The services were 
most impressive. One of the assistant ministers conducted 
the opening exercises. They consisted of singing three of 
the Psalms of David in metre, three most earnest, devout 
and beautifoUy expressed extemporaneous prayers we have 
listened to in a long while, and the reading of two ^11 
Scripture lessons. What impressed us was that everybody 
in the congregation, from the minister down to the youngest 
child, had a hymn book and a Bible. When the choir 
sang all the people sang with them, and when the minister 
read, all the people looked over their Bibles and followed 
in the reading. When the leaves were turned it was like 
the rustling of angels' wings. Oh, what a grand scene ! 
Such as I have long desired to witness, but never beheld be- 
fore. May I yet see it at Ocean Grove. A book for every- 
body, and everybody with a book. Thus equipped, I believe 
we could make the grandest music on the earth. The 
sermon of Dr. McGreggor, from Luke 17: 20. " The King- 
dom of God is within you," was profoundly evangelical, 
intensely spiritual, and all aflame with most intelligent zeal. 
It was just such a sermon as would be appreciated at Ocean 
Grove on a Summer Sabbath morning, and the congrega- 
tion there would endorse it with hearty amens. 

It was one o'clock when the services were over, and 
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being anxious to hear Dr. Horatio Bonnar in the after- 
noon, whose church was two miles distant, we started at 
once to find it. We reached the place half an hour before 
service. It is the Chalmers Memorial Free Church. Every 
pew is supplied with Bibles and hymn books. They believe 
in the Bible and they believe in the hymn book, so they fill 
their churches with them, and use them too. 

Soon the people began to gather; men, women and 
children, and when the church was full, there was a large 
preponderance of men and young people. It was a con- 
gregation as solid as the truths which John Knox preached 
in this very town, and whose devout and earnest life seems 
to have given tone and character to the people until now. 
I had been an admirer of Dr. Bonnar's poetry for many 
years, and was very anxious to see as well as hear him. 
We were soon gratified. He entered the pulpit with gown 
and bands, after the Episcopal order, gray and bald, 
seventy-six years old. His head and face, though not a 
striking likeness, reminded me more of the late Bishop 
Peck than any one I thought of, though in person not 
so tall or rotund as he. The church has neither choir nor 
organ. The singing which is of the old Psalms of David, 
is led by a precentor standing in front, and all the people 
sing with him. After this Dr. Bonnar led in a very long 
prayer, almost wholly made up of confessions until I really 
thought we were the worst set of people on the earth. No 
thanksgiving, little supplication, but terrible confession. 
Then another Psalm and then another time of confession. 
Towards the close he said " Help, oh Lord, for the wilder- 
ness gets no brighter, and the way no smoother. Amen." 

But when the sermon came it was sweet, tender, touch- 
ing, and fatherly, from the text, " Then all those virgins 
arose and trimmed their lamps." The whole congregation 
seemed to hang upon his words as one to w hom they were 
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devoutly attached, and oblivious to everything arouod 
them, worshiped God. The service over we slowly retraced 
our steps to the Windsor Hotel, feeling that we had heard 
two of Scotland's ablest divines. 

Edimburgh, Not. 26, 188:1 
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CASTLE OF EDINBURGH. 

OLID and grand as Scotland's bills, 
Stands Scotland's Castle high : 
Solid and grand the nation wills ; 
Solid and grand her work falfilU, 
Solid and grand through good and ills, 

As centuries go by ; 
Yes ; solid and grand like the truth sublime, 
She smiles defiant on all-conquering time. 

Its comer-stone of granite walls, 

Deep, wide, immense and strong ; 

Was laid in Nature's silent halls, 

In ages which no mind recalls. 

Where time into oblivion falls, 
Like a forgotten song ; 

Till all stood forth and flashing in the light, 

A mountain rising from the infinite. 

Upon this rocky summit ol^. 

Unmarked by counted years ; 
The Scotchman from the mountains cold. 
Impelled by mighty projects bold. 
Erected here a stronger hold, — 

A refuge for his fears ; 
Then, in the rock-based castle all his own, 
Beared in its might Scotland's enduring throne. 

The tempests swept through angry skies. 

Tempests of human wrath ; 
The lightnings flash in wild surprise, 
Thunder to thunder swift replies — 
Each rampart full of strength defies, 

And hurls them from their path ; 
While through the gloom and rising still, ascends 
Tower and turret with the sunlight blends. 
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Here kings were bom and crooned and died, 
Qaeens shone in diamonds bright ; 

Here grandeur sat in ancient pride, 

Here royalty its foes defied, 

While at its feet submission sighed, 
Defeated in the fight; 

And fame which seemed to be immortal stood. 

And wrapt itself in its own solitude. 

From these stem visaged heights looked down, 

Kings, lords and warriors brave ; 
Proud brows which wore the nation^s crown. 
Were knit with might's superior frown. 
While bugle blasts pealed forth renown, 

And lofty banners wave ; 
In conscious strength exulting in their might, 
Bock, castle, throne, smile in supreme delight. 

But fame and rank and titles die. 

And men pass out of sight ; 
The centuries go trooping by ; 
Names linger only as a sigh ; 
And banners which had flaunted high. 

Trail in the gloom of night ; 
Kings are uncrowned and scepters laid aside. 
And then like others, unadorned, they died. 

But solid still as Scotland's hills 

Truth stands, a castle high ; 
Because Omnipotence so wills. 
The Church of God its work fulfills, 
For life divine its bosom thrills. 

As centuries go by ; 
Though thrones may fall and crumble into dust, 
God's Truth shall stand, for He hath said it must. 

Edinburgh, Scotland^ Nov. 2C, 1883. 
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UNDER FOURTEEN! 

WROTE you an article a couple of weeks ago, en- 
titled "Under Fifteen." I do not know whether 
any one above these years read that article or not. 
If they did, all right ; if they did not, then all right. 
This article is for those under fourteen. If any one over 
fourteen shall read it, why they must take the responsi- 
bility, and not blame me. I want to tell my laddies and 
lassies, as they say here in Scotland, under fourteen, two or 
three things I have seen since I crossed the Atlantic, which 
the over-fourteens won't care about. Well then, having 
finished our trips in the land of the Shamrock, Ireland, we 
were ready for Scotland, the thistle land. Thursday, the 
day we fixed for our departure, was dark, windy, and rainy. 
At 4 p. M. just dark, for the sun sets here this time of year 
at 3.30 p. M, we left Belfast by rail, for Larne, twenty miles, 
north, where we took the beautiful little steamer. Princess 
Beairice for Stranrear, on the Scotlind side of St. George's 
or North Channel. Why did we go from Larne to Stran- 
rear, rather than direct from Belfast to Glasgow? Two 
reasons. First, it takes but two hours and thirty minutes 
to go from Larne to Stranrear, while it takes eight hours to 
go from Belfast to Glasgow, and as it was stormy, we thought 
the shorter our sea voyage the better. If you will get your 
map and examine you will find that the narrowest part 
of the channel lies between the points I have named, so 
that when you come across the Atlantic you may know the 
shortest^ way from Ireland to Scotland. Did you say you 
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never expected to come ? Don't say that, for you do not 
know what may happen in the next fourteen years of your 
life. When I was fourteen, indeed, when forty, I had no 
expectation of ever crossing the sea. But here I am, safe 
and sound, in these strange lands where you may be some 
day. Well, secondly, as to why we crossed at Lame. 
Look again on your map and you will find that some forty 
miles north of Stranrear is Ayr, the land of Robert Bums. 
Thither, after a remarkably and very unexpectedly smooth 
passage across the channel, we went by rail, and at 10.30 
p. M. were comfortably stowed away in the King's Arms 
Hotel. In the morning we looked out from our chamber 
window, and the first object we beheld was a beautiful 
river, spanned by the " Twa Brigs," which Burns h^ im- 
mortalized in song. 

Aft;er breakfast we hired a carriage and drove out two 
miles and a half to the birth place of the poet. It is a long, 
low one-story, stone, straw-thatched cottage, no doubt con- 
siderably over two hundred years old. But it is in com- 
plete order, and remains just as it was at the poet's birth, 
Jan. 25, 1769. The floor of the cottage is large blocks of 
stone which give it a cold appearance, and the fireplace is 
wide, deep and of the olden style. There are two chairs 
and a large old clock, like the one in my room at Ocean 
Grove, still left, and in one comer is the veritable 
spinning wheel which belonged to Burns' own " Sweet 
Highland Mary." In another corner is a little square 
recess, about four feet in the wall, and five feet long, where 
Bums was bom. The next room is filled with the most 
beautifiil souvenirs of Bums you ever saw. Pin cushions, 
cups, paper-cutters, note-holders, the poems of Burns — 
almost everything you could name, and a'l of the most 
artistic and beautiful finish imaginable. If I had been 
possessed of a purse a yard long, ftiU of sovereigns, and a 
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trunk as large as a Saratoga, I oould have made a Christ- 
mas present to every boy and girl who reads this article 
such as would make their eyes flash with strange delight. 
I wanted to buy everything there was. But there were two 
difficulties — ^money and the want of room to carry all. I 
was wonderfully tempted and yielded in one thing, viz : 
I bought a complete copy of Bums' works, one of the hand- 
somest I ever saw. Mr. Thomley thinks so too, and I 
count him a good judge of merchandise. If we all live, 
when you come to Ocean Grove next Summer, I will take 
great pleasure in showing it to you, and it is doubly valu- 
able to me, because bought in the house where Bums was 
bom. Within a few yards of the cottage is the old Alloway 
Kirk, where the witches had their midnight dance, which 
Tarn O'Shanter dared to look in on when he came from 
Ayr, on his way home pretty well intoxicated, and ventur- 
ing to speak, broke the witches' charm, when every witch 
struck out after poor Tam, and in order to hold him back 
pulled the tail out of his aid mare Meg, before he reached 
the keystone in the arch of the " Brig O'Doon," a quarter 
of a mile further on, leaving poor Tam to go home with a 
horse without a tail. So the story goes. Well, we went 
down and crossed over the Brig O'Doon ; the same that 
Tam crossed, and over which the witches could not follow. 
It is as solid as a rock, though six or seven hundred years 
old. The river Doon which flows under the bridge is very 
strong and beautiftil. I gathered a few stones from the 
bridge, one of which I will be happy to give to the first boy 
or girl that asks me. The reason that I have mentioned 
Bums thus to you is this : He commenced life very poor, 
and his education was very imperfect, yet, among the 
highest monuments of Scotland to-day, are those reared to 
the memory of Robert Bums. 

I have time and space for only one thing more. Passing 
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through the streets of Edinburgh today we saw a beautiful 
fountam sending forth sweet, pure, cold water. The pedes- 
tal, about three feet high, was crowned with a basin two 
feet in diameter, out of which rises a shaft perhaps four feet 
high, ^all of which is of finely cut and polished Scotch 
marble. On the summit of the shaft is a bronze image of 
a little Scotch terrier dog. The name of the dog was 
"Grayfriars Bobby." He belonged to a Mr. Grant, of 
Edinburgh, who died in 1858. When they buried him in 
Grayfriars Church yard, Bobby followed his master to the 
grave. From that time his master's grave was Bobby's 
home, and until 1872, when he died, a period of 14 years, 
B^bby would not leave the place. The neighbors fed him 
with tenderest interest — he was a universal favorite in the 
city, and when he died they not only buried him in Gray- 
friars Church yard beside his master, where his friends keep 
his grave covered with flowers, but a wealthy lady. Countess 
Burdett-Coutts, begged the privilege of erecting this beau- 
tiful fountain to his memory. Thus, my young friends, 
however we may seem to be neglected for a time, faithflil- 
ness is sure to be rewarded at the last. 

Edinburgh, Noy. 27, 1884. 
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BONNY DOON. 

Tx^BO now shall sing sweet songs for thee 7 
VA^ Bonny Doon, sweet Bonnj Doon, 

Whose waters murmur to the sea, 

O Bonny Doon, sweet Bonny Doon. 
There lingers in thy mellow flow, 
A soft sweet song sung long ago, 
And yet with love still all aglow, 

O Bonny Doon, sweet Bonny Doon. 

Thy banks and braes are fresh and fair, 

Bonny Doon, sweet Bonny Doon ; 
The blue bells dangle in the air ; 

Bonny Doon, sweet Bonny Doon. 
Thy waters flashing bright and clear, 
Bear many a thought to memory dear, 
And dew my eyes with friendship's tear ; 

Bonny Doon, sweet Bonny Doon. 

Here let me sit and weep by thee, 

Bonny Doon, sweet Bonny Doon ; 
For Scotland's silent minstrelsy, 

Bonny Doon, sweet Bonny Doon. 
The Brig Doon is standing yet, 
Its storied charms who can forget, 
But, ah, its sun of song has set, 

O Bonny Doon, sweet Bonny Doon. 

When shall another Bums arise, 

Bonny Doon, sweet Bonny Doon ; 
Whose songs shall bank and brae surprise ? 
Bonny Doon, sweet Bonny Doon. 
I do not know : There is a strain 
Which glows and bums with Jesus' name. 
May you enjoy this sweet refrain, 

Bonny Doon, sweet Bonny Doon. 

Scotland^ Nov. 22, 1883. 
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LONDON. 

T ^ONDON is 400 miles due south from Edinburgh. 
I Y After spending four days in the Scottish capital we 
'^"^ left with real regret, Every foot of its soil is full 
of exciting history, and every street has its facts, wilder and 
stranger than any romance which has yet been written. 
Of all these things the Scotch are proud, and points of 
historic interest are guarded with greatest care, so that 
many places are shown which are as they were three, four, 
or even five hundred years ago. All this to an American, 
living in a country where history is but little over a hun- 
dred years old, has a strange interest and excitement. It 
will not surprise you therefore, when I say we left with 
real regret. 

We booked ourselves for Durham, 60 miles on our way 
to London, where we stopped over to see their far famed 
cathedral. We paused upon the bridge which spans the 
romantic Wear, admiring and wondering at the beauty 
and glory of the scene, while the vast ancient towers rising 
out of the green shade, looked as if they were based 
upon it. Everything is hoary with age. The past looks 
down upon you in its gloomy grandeur, and speaks with 
silent eloquence. Eight centuries have passed since Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, laid its foundation stone, and the 
hands that reared its walls crumbled to dust hundreds of 
years ago. 

On your Thanksgiving morning, we left Durham for 
York, and having a compartment of the cars to ourselves, 
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held a Thanksgiving with ourselves, lasting all the way, a 
distance of sixty miles. We sung, recited passages of 
Scripture, told our experience and rejoiced together, so 
that we really had a Thanksgiving service sixty milea long. 
York is another Cathedral city, and we stopped to see it. 
It is very beautiful Hawthorne speaks of it as the richest 
he had ever seen or imagined. The longer you gaze at its 
fluted columns, graceful cappings, and vaulted roof, its 
long aisles, nave, transept and choir, the more you are im- 
pressed with its solemn grandeur. 

Hawthorne says, '' It seems to have come down from 
above, bringing an awful majesty and sweetness with it, 
and it is so light and aspiring with all its vast columns and 
pointed arches, that one would hardly wonder if it should 
ascend back to heaven by its mere spirituality." We at- 
tended the choral service both here and at Durham. I do 
not for a moment question the sincerity or goodness of 
those who engage in and conduct these services. It may be 
all very well for them, but to me it was simply mechanical 
and heartless. The deep, unbroken silence was a thousand 
times more eloquent and impressive. York as a city is full 
of interest. Methodistically it is strong and historically it 
is old. Its ancient walls are still almost intact, and we en- 
compassed the city on its three miles of solid old masonry, 
nearly as good as when it was laid in the reign of Edward 

the in. 

After two days in that hoary city, said to have been 
founded nearly a thousand years before Christ, on Satur- 
day, December 1st, we entered the cars for London. We 
had been through Ireland which is rolling, rocky, moun- 
tainous, watered by thousands of living streams which go 
leaping and dashing towards the sea. We had been 
through parts of Scotland, bold, precipitous, heathery, well 
watered, highly favored, historic — ^and now we come to 
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royal and loyal old England, the dream of our boyhood, 
and the desire of our young manhood and riper years. We 
can hardly realize that we are here in this grand old 
heritage of kings and queens for thousands of years. The 
cars were speeding along at the rate of 50 miles an hour ! 
How we dashed on through the realm of Queen Victoria. 
I knew we had been in her dominions ever since we landed, 
but now we seemed to come directly under her influence, 
almost in her shadow, to see her face to face. We looked 
at the flying panorama until pur heads and eyes ached and 
our hearts were thrilled with new delight. I must say, 
however, that with that part of the country through which 
our line of railroad passed, I was somewhat disappointed. 
Unlike Ireland or Scotland, it is mostly flat and low, and 
the streams are comparatively few and sluggish. Large 
towns and cities of importance are very frequent, and al- 
though picturesque, yet the boldness of the former countries 
is wanting. It was a novel feature to look over the ex- 
tended levels and see upon the well cultivated fiirms a 
number of vast wind-mills swinging their long sinewy arms 
in the air, as if fighting with some imaginary foe, until 
weary, then drawing the battle, from sheer exhaustion, 
sinking down to rest. Seeing hundreds of these in the 
course of two or three hundred miles, we were impressed 
that the level country and sluggish streams made these in- 
struments a necessity to supply the farms with water. 

In due time we came to London. Imperial London ! 
What shall I say of it. My dear Dr. Wallace, if you were 
to give me the whole first page of The Record for an en- 
tire year, I could hardly tell you the thousandth part! 
What can I do then with a column or two for a few weeks? 
London, peerless London ! Immense ! immenser ! ! . im- 
mensest ! ! ! These three words, like vast columns, seem to 
support a dome of matchless dimensions, high and lifl;ed 
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up, which I call immenseTiess, and represent incomprehen- 
sible London. To those who have not thought of the 
matter, these words will seem extravagant, but when you 
take into the account that the combined populations of New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati and San Francisco, only equal that of 
London, the words I employ, are sober truth. The popula- 
tion in the metropolitan district of London is 4,500,000. 
There are eight boroughs and scores of annexed villages in 
this district, which covers 690 square miles, having 6,600 
miles of streets, and 1,000,000 gas lamps. 

Whichever way you turn, wherever you go, day aftcF 
day, week after week, in doors or out of doors, by day or 
by night, walking or riding, week day or Sabbath-day, in 
shops or House of Parliament, in the churches or marts of 
trade, in palaces of art or homes of royalty, in its thousands 
of streets or among its millions of population, greatness, 
imperial and peerless, impresses you at every step. We 
have been in this vast city fiill two weeks, devoting' six 
houra each day to sight seeing, and yet, compared with the 
whole have seen but little. Wait, and I will tell you more. 

London^ Dec. 16, 1883. 
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UNDER THIRTEEN. 

OME on, ye under thirteen, I have some things I want 
to tell you. Indeed, I have so many things tb say, I 
hardly know where to begin. Please do not count it 
any virtue in me, that I write to you, I must write for 
relief. You know when you behold some grand sight, 
your first anxious cry is, " Oh, I wish mother was here to 
see it too ! " So in this great city of London, I feel every 
day. Oh, if my scores and hundreds of under-thirteens in 
America, were only here, we would have a grand time 
looking and looking, until our eyes were tired. Well, just 
now, all the shop windows in London, of which I suppose 
it is not too much to say, there are hundreds of thousands, 
are full of Christmas things. Everything beautiful your 
minds can think of or your hearts can wish. Over and 
over again, as I stand before a window full of splendid 
cards for the holidays, I feel like emptying my pockets and 
sending you all a token of remembrance from this distant 
land. But as this cannot be, I send " A Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year to you all." In the next place, as 
the preacher says, some of the young ladies here carry 
canes. Not lame young ladies, but bright, active, robust, 
rosy cheeked, blooming girls. Why ? I don't know. It 
would not be civil in me to ask them. I suppose the reason 
is, because they want to. A great many of the young 
gentlemen carry canes, and most of them I am sorry to 
say, smoke, 

1 suppose you know very well, that in England the 
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people speak the English language. It will surprise you, 
however, when I say that without the closest attention, I 
very often fail to understand them. Many of them speak 
so fast, clip their words off at both ends, leave the H off 
where it ought to be on, and put it on in the wrong place, 
that I often get things sadly mixed, and turning to Mr. 
Thomley, ask, "What did they say? ' For instance, the 
other day we were down town, and I asked a fairly intelli- 
gent looking man, "Is this High Holbom, sir?" "No, 
sir," said he, "its 4 'obern." "It's what?" I asked in 
surprise. He looked at me as much as to say, "You 
gr6eny, its 'i 'obem, sir." "Thank you," was our meek 
reply. We were down at Westminster Abbey one day, 
and wanted to go home. We went up to a policeman, who 
by the way, are generally very intelligent and polite, so 
much so that we fdmost invariably inquire our way of 
them. " Can you tell us, please, our best way to Russell 
Square ? " " You go up to the top of the street there, turn 
to your left, pass two cloaeSf and when you come to the 
third opening turn to the right, keep straight on and that 
will bring you to Eussell Square." " Oh, thank you, thank 
you kindly," said Mr. Thornley, and touching our hats 
politely, bid him good afternoon. As we left, Mr. Thomley 
looked at me and asked very blandly, " Is all that clear to 
your mind ? " " O yes, clear as the transparent fluid which 
is heavily mixed with the softest portions of our blessed 
mother earth," was my verdant reply. We went on, how- 
ever, asking about six or eight times more, with somewhat 
similar, and frequently with replies even more conftising. 

Sometimes people say to me, what queer names you have 
for your streets and avenues in Ocean Grove, but London 
has some which I think a good deal more so. Of course, in 
a city so large as London, the streets are very numerous. 
Just how many, I do not know. I have a list before me of 
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nearly two thousand, but presume there are a great many 
more. My attention was first called to the singularity of 
some of the names on asking a gentleman where I would 
find a certain place ; he said, " Gro down to New Broad street, 
turn to your right, and you will come into Camomile street, 
and if it is not there you will find it round in Wormwood 
street." I could scarcely keep from smiling, but kept my 
gravity, and said, " I see." We said to a policeman one 
day, " We want to go to the Parliament buildings, can you 
direct us, sir?" "O yes, with pleasure. You go down 
Broad street, turn to your left, into Milk street, and that 
will bring you into Bird Cage Walk. Then go over to 
Chalk Farm Road, which will bring you into Cow Cross 
street and the Doctor's Commons ; then follow along until 
you come to Friday street, turn round Pats Hall into Iron- 
mongers Lane, turn up Free School street, which will bring 
you into Great Marylebone street, Great Wild street, and 
Half Moon street, then if you are not quite clear, turn into 
Pudding Lane, which will bring you straight up through 
Bull and Mouth streets, to Liquor Pond, and so on into 
Thread Needle street, after which you will have no difli- 
culty." " O, some of you say, he's just made these up for 
fun, who ever heard of such names for streets?" Not so. 
The only thing I have done is to put these names into the 
mouth of the policemen, so as to bring them before your 
minds. 

But if I don't take care I shall make this letter too long, 
and Dr. Wallace will be after me, to cut things shorter. 
But one thing more b«.*fore I close. We have been to 
Buckingham Palace. This is the city residence of Queen 
Victoria. " Did you see the Queen ? " a hundred of you 
ask at once. Have a little patience and I will tell you. 
You may know perhaps, that the Kings and Queens of 
England are all supposed to be very rich, and besides all 
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this, they have a very great and strong government to sus- 
tain and help them. Queen Victoria, therefore, has a 
number of residences besides Buckingham Palace. One at 
Balmoral, 8cotland ; one at Osborne, Isle of Wight ; one at 
Windsor Castle, thirty miles from London. At present she 
is at Windsor Castle. If she had been at Buckingham 
Palace, we should not have been admitted into the grounds 
at all, as the public is not allowed at any of these places 
when the royal family is at home. The Queen will leave 
Windsor Castle soon, for the Osborne House, where she will 
spend Christmas. As soon as she goes we expect to visit* 
Windsor to see the royal residence there. But while we 
did not see the Queen, or any of the royal family at Buck- 
ingham, we did see the royal horses, carriages and harness 
belonging to the Queen. Oh what a sight ! I was going to 
tell you all about them in this letter, but it is too long now 
Will tell you in my next 

London^ Dec. 16, 1883. 
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CITY ROAD CHAPEL. 

IN a great mountain range there are alwa3rB a few suinmits 
which tower above their surroundings, and arrest the 
traveler's attention. This is true of London. Itself a 
* great mountain, standing out with marked distinction among 
the cities of the globe, it has, nevertheless, its turrets, spires 
and lofty central domes, which thousands of miles away, 
absorb the traveler's thoughts, and as he draws near and 
comes within the sphere of their immediate influence, enlist 
his profoundest sympathies and regard. To us, as Metho- 
dist travelers. City Koad Chapel was such a summit. Our 
first morning in London, therefore, being the Sabbath, was 
spent at this Wesleyan Mecca, the representative shrine of 
our denominational faith, the wide world over. The building 
iteelf is plain, substantial, appropriate and commodious, 
seating comfortably over 1,300, but on especial occasions 
can accommodate 1,600. 

As we entered the iron gate- way, on the line of the street, 
76 or 100 feet in front of the main entrance, and walked 
up the pathway leading to the door, with the tombs of the 
sainted dead on either hand, a sacred awe impressed us and 
we felt that our feet were treading on holy ground. We 
entered the gallery and sat down in the front pew, opposite 
the pulpit on the left hand side. We lifted our hearts to 
God, thankful that the dream of so many years was at last 
realized. Our minds were in a holy hush, and while every- 
thing around us was new, yet at the same time all was 
venerable with years and replete with the tenderest memories. 
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There was the chancel where Wesley ministered ; here the 
pulpit where he preached, and these the walls which, over 
and over again, echoed with his voice. At length the 
minister, Kev. Mr. Roberts, Superintendent of the Circuit, 
entered the sacred desk. The introductory services, which 
were ritualistic, passed through, the text was announced, 
"He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to 
the Churches." The sermon passed on — it was good, very 
good, but every few minutes I lost sight of preacher, forgot 
sermon, saw nobody, heard nothing, and I was going back, 
still back, fifty, seventy-five, a hundred years and more, to 
the days of the immortal brothers, John and Charles Wesley, 
when the former preached with such convincing power, and 
the other wrote hymns which have girdled the globe, and 
will live while there is a tongue to speak any of the languages 
of the babbling earth. I seemed to see and hear the elder 
brother more than the living preacher, while the songs of 
the younger rang through my soul like melodies which 
shall never die. I seemed in some measure to realize the 
value of these two men, each in their spheres, as preacher 
and hymnologist, to the Christian Church and the world of 
mankind; and especially how much I, born and reared three 
thousand miles away, and long aftier both of them were dead, 
owed to their deathless influence, for all I am and hope to be. 

When I awoke to the fact that I was in the City Road 
Chapel, nearly one hundred years afi^er the death of the 
venerable and venerated John Wesley, the congregation 
was listening to the closing words of the eloquent minister, 
and the services came to an end with a brief prayer, a 
benediction, a moment's deep silence, then a long, earnest, 
and emphatic amen. 

On Monday, anxious to make such examination of the 
Chapel and all things connected with it, as could not be 
made on the Sabbath, we hastened to it again. We entered 
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with the same feeling of awe we had experienced the day 
before. The first thing we did, was to go up the long, 
narrow, winding steps which led to the small, high pulpit 
where Wesley preached. I knelt down and in silent 
prayer, asked that a portion of Wesley's spirit might rest 
on me. God blessed me there, and I felt as if I could have 
staid an hour. The walls are filled with tablets to the 
memory of the great men in our Methodism, whose labors 
have blessed the world. I cannot even name them all. 
John Wesley, Charles Wesley, Thomas Coke, Joseph 
Benson, John Fletcher, Adam Clarke, Richard Watson, 
Jabez Bunting, Frederick Jobson, Bobert Newton and 
scores of other peerless men of whom the world was not 
worthy, and for whom the world is and will be better to 
the end of time. 

On the south side of the open space in fi*ont of the 
chapel, and facing City road, with a door yard of some 
twenty fe^t in front, is Wesley's home, a plain brick, 
four-storied building. Wesley's apartments were on the 
second floor. He lived in the front room facing City road. 
This is a good sized room, though not, perhaps, more than 
15x16 feet. The room in the immediate rear of this was 
his bedroom and also where he died. The size of this 
room, not over 10x12 feet, greatly surprised me. " There," 
said the resident minister, pointing to the. southwest corner, 
" is where the bed stood, with the head west, and here is 
where his friends gathered around him." Oh, what a 
sacred place. I seemed to hear the almost glorified saint 
whisper in profound humility : 

" I the chief of sinners am." 
Then with triumphant faith, exclaim : 

** But Jesus died for me." 
When they wet his lips a little, he reverently uttered his 
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customary grace: '* We thank thee, O Lord, £ir theBe and 
aQ iby merciqs. Bk» the Church and King ; and grant 
us truth and peace through Jesus Christ our Lord." His 
^ends, standing around his hed, he asked : " Who are 
these ?" " We are come to rejoice with you ; you are going 
to receive your crown," they replied. " It is the Lord's 
doing," he calmly answered, " and marvellous in our eyes." 
" I will write," said he, and writing materials were at once 
placed within his reach. But the right hand had forgot its 
cunning and the pen reAised to move. '* Let me write for 
you," said Miss Ritchie ; " what would you say ?" " Noth- 
ing, but that God is with us. Best or all is, God is with 
us." Soon after he lifted his arm in token of victory, anfl 
raising his voice to a pitch of holy triumph, repeated his 
blessed watchword : " The best of all is God is with usf" 
While Rev. Joseph Bradford, was repeating the words, 
" Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up ye 
everlasting doors, and this heir of glory shall come in," he 
slowly and feebly whispered, " Farewell, farewell," and 
calmly fell asleep. All this scene of Christian triumph, 
which has become so blessedly familiar to the Christian 
world, seemed to pass before us and the place was filled 

" With a sacred awe that dared not move, 
And all the silent heaven of love." 

There are but few relics of Wesley remaining in the 
house. His clock* however, stands at the head of the 
stairs, just opposite his bedroom door, the same as it did 
while he was living, and still keeps perfect time. His 
side table, bookcase, bureau and chair in which all the 
pi-esidents of the London Conference have sat since Wesley's 
day, and in which we were also permitted to sit, still re- 
main and are in good condition. The china tea-pot has 
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lost its lid and half of the spout, holds four quarts and 
enclosed by a blue wreath, has printed on one side : 

^' Be present at our table Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored j 
These mercies bless, and grant that we, 
May feast in Paradise with thee." 

On the other: 

" We thank thee, Lord, for thi^ our food, 
But more because of Jesus^ blood ; 
Ijet manna to our souls be given, 
The bread of life sent down from heaven." 

• From the house we went with reverent steps to the rear 
of the chapel, where the remains of the sainted Wesley 
sleep. Just by his side are the remains of that great man 
of God, Dr. Adam Clarke. The grounds around the chapel 
are not, perhaps, more than a half acre, if that, and yet 
there are five thcmsand, four hundred and fifty-two of the 
great lights and the grand old saints which graced our 
• Methodism in the past, buried in this little enclosure, under 
the very shadow of this simple but sacred temple of our 
Lord. Blessed be God, for the Wesleys, their lives, work, 
and immortal influence ! May that influence continue to 
widen until the world shall be redeemed and saved. I shall 
tell you more soon. 

London^ Dec. 19, 1883. 
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SIMPLE, and yet supreme ; 
Ancient, and yet in youth ; 
The honest pew, the pulpit's theme — 

Eternal tmth. 
Men sat with earnest mien, 

Full of celestial fire ', 
Women with souls aglow, were seen 
In plain attire. 

No organ's lofty peal 

Sent forth exultant strains ; 
But song, which every heart could feel, 

The lost regains. 
The wail of deep distress, 

Reaches the throne above, 
God hearkens, and comes in to bless 

With all His love. 

Tread softly, sons of God, 

This is a holy place ; 
Tread softly, here where Wesley trod. 

The child of grace. 
Wesley, our founder's name, 

Onr under Shepherd he, 
Whose highest joy was to proclaim. 

The Trinity. 

Wesley a fountain ope'd ; 

Small when it first appeared ; 
So small that Wesley feared yet hoped. 

Hoped more than feared. 
He gave the streams their course. 

By his mysterious rod ; 
Their channels cut with matchless force, 

All under God. 
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Thej bounded through the land, 

Watered the nation through ; 
The thirsty blest on every hand, 

With courage new. 
The nations drank, and lo, 

Joy which the spirit cheers ; 
And now the waters overflow 

Both hemispheres. 

Thou grand old City Road, 

Yet in thy grandeur plain ; 
Here Wesley's zeal with fervor glowed, 

A quenchless flame. 
And still that flame shall run. 

Till time its roll forgets. 
Forever, like a rising sun, 

Which never sets. 

Millions have seen it rise, 

Millions before it knelt. 
Millions on earth and in the skies 

Its glories felt. 
And millions yet unborn 

Its splendors shall behold, 
While crowns of light their brows adorn. 

Grander than gold. 

Still let the flame ascend, 

Still let it wider roll ; 
Till heaven and earth together blend. 

And pole with pole. 
A spark it was before. 

Till Wesley blew the flame ; 
For Wesley's works we God adore. 

And bless His name. 

Thou dear old City Road, 

What records are with thee, 
Great names with which the church has glow'd- 

One family. 
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One family on earth, 

One family in heaven ; 
Thy family 1 Exalted birth I 

By Jesus given. 

Their children clasping hands, 

Belt the wild world around ; 
And Wesley's sons in all the lands 

Like kings are crowned. 
Kings, may they always reign, 

The world beneath their feet, 
With hearts ablaze and tongues of flame, 

In love complete. 

Praise God, our eyes have seen, 

The place where Wesley stood, 
Where rose the stream, and flashed the gleam 

For doing good. 
Dear City Road in thee 

We worship and adore ; 
And may thy power increasing be, 

Forever more. 



London, England, Dec. 3, 1883. 
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SIXTEEN AND UNDER. 

r CLOSED my last letter with mentioning our visit to 
Buckingham Palace, and the Queen's horses, car- 
riages, &c. Before I describe these, however, there 
are two or three things I want to say. You will of course 
bear in mind we are still in London. Well, yesterday, 
Dec. 17th, we went to the Crystal Palace. Thi& great 
building is located at Sydenham, six or eight miles from 
London Bridge. The length of the main building is 1,600 
feet, but the wings and colonnade, leading from the rail- 
way station added, give a total length of 3,476 feet, or 
nearly three-quarters of a mile, covered with a transparent 
roof of glass. The superficial quantity of glass used is 25 
acres, and if the panes were laid side by side they would 
extend 48 miles ; and if end to end a length of 248 miles. 
So you see, it is a vast building, and being entirely enclosed 
with glass, gives it not only an imposing appearance, but 
also suggests its name. Crystal Palace. It is filled with 
objects of great interest. The eyes and mind weary with 
their almost endless variety. One feature particutarly 
interested us — the courts of the various nations, viz : The 
Egyptian court, the Greek court, the Roman court, the 
Alhambra court, Byzantine court, the English Mediaeval 
court, the Renaissance court, the Elizabethan Vestibule, 
the Italian court, the Southern courts and the Pompeian 
House. All these are arranged and fitted up in the style 
of the countries they severally represent — the order of 
architecture, furniture, statuary, paintings, everything per- 
taining to their *age and place. The A 'ham bra court 
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represents the palace of the Moors in Spain nearly 1,000 
years ago, and is in a style of beauty which no pen ^can 
picture or mind conceive. And so you wander hour after 
hour through this immense enclosure, while every moment 
presents new scenes of admiration and subjects for grave 
and profoundest thought. 

We came to the centre of the nave where the entertain- 
ments are given — concerts and performances of various 
kinds. There are in this department sittings for many 
thousands of people. In the centre is an immense organ, 
said to be the finest that could be had. It has 68 sounding 
stops, 14 mechanical stops, with 4,394 pipes and 37 bells. 
How we should love to have heard its great surges of mus- 
ical billows roll and dash through that vast enclosure, but 
it was silent. 

I said to a policeman with whom we were conversing, 
" You have nothing going' on this week?" " No," he said, 
" next Tuesday will be Christmas, and the day after Boac- 
ing Day, then the place will be ftill, and everything in 
blast." "Oh," I said, " then you have your boxing matches, 
in which your men see which can hurt each other most." 
He looked at me in surprise, and then said, " I beg pardon, 
sir, what did you say ?" I replied, " You have your box- 
ing matches in which your men try which can- hurt each 
other most ?" " I beg pardon, sir^ but I don't understand 
you," said he. " Don't understand me," I answered, and 
I began to think he was dull of comprehension, or I was 
green. The latter, unfortunately proved true, as will be 
seen. By boxing I had no other thought than of great 
brawny men, stripping themselves to the waist, and with 
great gloves upon their hands, pounding each other to jelly 
in a scientific way, while here in England, they mean by 
boxing, the day after Christmas, when everyone that renders 
service in any way^postraen, newspaper men, shopmen 
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find girls, besides employees of every description, expect a 
Christmas box (gift), and get it, and go on their way re- 
joicing. The whole thing was so ridiculous, that when we 
came to understand each other we had a good laugh, and 
thanking our friend for giving to us a new application to 
the word boxing , we separated. 

One thing more. To-day we went to " The Blue Goat 
Boys' School" What does this mean? Well, I wish I 
had space to tell you fully, I am sure you would be greatly 
interested. You have all heard of Edward the VI, King 
of England. He ascended the throne in the year 1547, 
then in his 9th year. Young to be a king, wasn't he ? 
But there is one named in the Bible still younger. Who ? 
The child king of the Bible was good ; so was Edward the 
YI. It is said of him that on his coronation day, when 
three swords were brought to him, signs of his being king 
of three kingdoms, he said, there is one yet vxinting. When 
the nobles about him asked what that was, he answered, 
« The Bible." That book, he added, " is the sword of the 
Spirit, and is to be preferred before these swords. Without 
that sword we are nothing, we can do nothing, we have no 
power. From that we receive whatsoever it is that we at 
this present do assume. He that rules without it is not 
called to be God's minister or king. Under that we ought 
to live, to fight, to govern the people, and to perform all 
our affidrs. From that alone we obtain all power, virtue, 
grace, salvation, and whatsoever we have of divine 
strength." When the pious young king had said these 
words, he commanded the Bible, with the greatest rever- 
ence to be brought and carried before him. 

I want to ask my young friends of sixteen and under, 
what they think of this speech and act of this young king, 
not yet nine years old f Some of you will ask, ** Do you 
think he ever said these words ?" Why not ?" He was 
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well educated, sensible, devout I do not know why he 
might not have thus spoken. But whether he did or not, 
the words put into his lips are words of wisdom, and all of 
us would do well to heed them. 

When King Edward was but nine years old, he listened 
to a sermon from Bishop Ridley, on charity, and was so 
impressed that at the conclusion of the service, he sent for 
the minister to ask his counsel and advice. Ridley men- 
tioned the neglected condition of many of the young people, 
and the Blue Coat Boys' School was founded. For over 
300 years it has been in successful operation. It is for the 
middle class of English children, and is supported by 
bequests. At present there are 760 pupils, all boys from 
8 to 15 years of age; they all dress alike, and as they did 
when the school commenced, wearing low shoes with buckles, 
long dull orange colored stockings, breeches which come to 
the knees, and over all a dark* blue coat which- comes down 
to the ankles, with a single row of buttons down the breast, 
a narrow leather strap around the waist, and all, at all times, 
day or night, in school or out, in the building or on the 
streets, from the time they go in the institution at 8 or 9 
years, until they go out at 15, a period of 6 gr 7 years, 
never wear hat, cap or anything on their heads, that is to 
say, they go with their heads all the while uncovered, except 
what nature gave them, simply their hair. Why ? Well, 
they commenced that way, and one policy of the institution 
is not to change. Some very funny things are told about 
the " boys in blue," of their early dajrs, their food, tricks 
and punishments. Some of the latter are not sufficiently 
chaste to be given here. The following however, is not 
only chaste but sharp. Flogging for every offence was 
r^orted to. The famous Dr. Busby, of Westminster, was a 
notorious wielder of the birch, and before flogging a boy on 
one occasion, is said to have published the banns as follows : 
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" I publish the banns of matrimony between this rod and 
this boy ; if any of you know just cause or impediment why 
they should not be united, you are to declare it." 

The boy himself called out, " I forbid the banns." " For 
what cause," inquired the Doctor. " Because," said the 
boy, " the parties are not agreed." The objection was con- 
sidered valid, and the boy escaped. One month after signing 
the charter of this noble institution, the young King 
Edward the VI, in the 16th year of his age, and 7th of his 
reign, died, " praying Gk)d to receive his spirit and to defend 
the realm from Papistry, Amen." 

Well, now here I am with my letter over ftiU, and the 
Queen's horses and carriages not yet brought out. What 
am I to do ? K I write more in this letter Dr. Wallace will 
be after me with a rod that will reach across the Atlantic, 
saying if you can't write shorter articles you will have to stop 
writing altogether. This, however I will promise. In my 
next I will tell you about the Queen's horses and carriages 
first, then if there is room, of other things afterwards. Until 
then, good-bye. 

London, Dec. 18, 1883. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

|0 those at a distance, the mention of this name is like 
the soft tones of a silver voiced organ, awakening 
half forgotten memories, then dying away in the 
dreamy air, until in tlie holy stillness, the mind finds 
rest. It is a name, the histories connected with which run 
far back in the misty ages, and are venerable with the march 
of years. Westminster Abbey is a lofty summit, not only 
in this great monumental city, London, but it is a lofty 
summit among the loftier monuments of the Protestant 
world. Every form of religion must have its Jerusalem, 
whither the eyes turn, and where the heart lingers. West- 
minster is to Protestantism what City Road Chapel is to 
Methodism, or St. Peter's at Rome, to the adherents of the 
Pope. What Catholic would go to Rome and not visit St. 
Peter's, or what Protestant would come to London and not 
go to Westminster Abbey over and over again? Not 
indeed that Westminster Abbey is the greatest building in 
Protestantism, or even in London. Some think the Cathe- 
dral at York superior, others Durham, and still others St. 
Paul's in this city. But when we consider Westminster in 
what it is, then add to that what it contains, it will likely 
remain without a rival in the estimation of the Protestant 
mind. Westminster, however, is a great building, but there 
are two or three reasons why it does not strike the beholder 
at first aa impressively as may have been anticipated. First, 
immediately on the other side of the street are the great 
Parliament buildings, in which stands the throne of England, 
and where England's laws are made. These are so vast 
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that whatever might be really great in itself, is so over- 
shadowed as to seem thereby dwarfed. Then, all the 
buildings in London are dingy, grimy, black. The latter 
is especially true of all marble buildings. The Parliament 
buildings, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
Bank of England, the British Museum, General Post Office, 
and most of the public buildings are of white marble, but 
because of the smoke ansing from the constant and universal 
use of bituminous coal, together with some peculiarities of 
the climate, every building constructed of this material is 
literally black. These greatly detract from their architect- 
ural grandeur, and disappoint and depress rather than 
inspire. 

Another fact, so far as Westminster is concerned, has to 
be considered. Immediately by its side, only a few yards 
from its north side, and covering nearly one-third of it, is 
St. Margaret's Church, an unsightly building, which so 
obstructs the view that in a great measure a sense of its 
magnificence is lost. The best view is from Victoria street, 
where the eye takes in both northern and western fronts 
at once, without any obstruction whatever. Here the 
approach is so impressive that reverence amounts to awe. 
The whole building is nearly 500 feet long, 200 feet wide, 
101 feet from pavement to inner roof, with great massive 
towers in front rising in the smoky atmosphere, until they 
seem lost in the haze of a better world. As you enter, and 
walk slowly and thoughtfully up and down its long aisles, 
dimly lighted, amid the silence and mists of'many centuries, 
you do not wish to speak or be spoken to. The world outside, 
like a great surging ocean, is rushing on, but you do not see 
it, hear it, or even think of it. You are here with silence, 
yourself and Grod. I could sit for hours in solemn medita- 
tion with holy profit. Around you are the monuments of 
departed greatness, so numerous that there is scarcely room 
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for more. Men who, while they lived, smote the world with 
swords, and deeds, or mightier words, creating moral and 
political tempests, dethroning kings, rending kingdoms, 
creating social earthquakes, are here, hundreds of them, 
kings, warriors, heroes, philosophers, poets, all quiet, yet 
many of them still live, and are thundering down the ages 
with resistless might. I felt while here, among these 
whom the world by common consent has crowned, the 
intensity of a divine ambition, so to live, as to be mightier 
after what the world calls dead, than before. This is not 
impossible. Scores of these men, whose names look down 
upon me from the silent but eloquent walls, are a hundred 
fold mightier now than while they lived — mightier for 
good. May it be so with us all. There are shadows of 
saduess which gather over the mind as we linger amid these 
scenes, where death has played such a triumphant part, and 
read and re-read these hundreds of wonderfully historic 
names, reflecting upon their wonderfully historic deeds, which 
would be painfully distressing, but for the inspirations which 
come through the silence and the gloom, to be, not simply 
what these men were, but if possible, mightier for good, so 
that the world thousands of years hence might be better for 
our having lived. The names of these distinguished people 
are so numerous that the mere recital would be tedious, toil- 
some and possibly uninteresting. 

They throng the nave, transept, choir, floor, every place 
indeed, where a name can be placed. Back of the choir, in 
the rear of all, the chapels commence. There are nine in 
all, viz : St. Benedict's, St. Edmund's, St. Nicholas, Henry 
the Seventh, St. Paul's, St. Edward's, St. John's, St. John 
the Baptist, and the chapels of St. John the Evangelist, St. 
Andrew and St. Michael, the three latter now in one. All 
these chapels are crowded with the mighty dead. On the 
left of the gate of the entrance to the chapels, is the ancient 
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monument to Sebert, King of the Saxons, who first built a 
church nearly on^this site, and died July A.D., 616. Efe 
was the first, and George the II, 1760, the last king buried 
here. It may be a matter of interest to know that there 
are thirteen English sovereigns whose remains repose in 
these venerable walls, viz: Sebert; Edward the Confessor; 
Henry III ; Edward I ; Edward III ; Richard II ; Henry V ; 
Edward V ; Henry VII ; Edward VI the child king, who 
died aged 16, in the 7th year of his reign ; James I ; Charles 
II ; William III ; and George II ; embracing a period of 
more than twelve hundred years. There are also fourteen 
Queens, once reigning sovereigns, or consorts of reigning 
kings. 

Of all these chapels, that of Henry the VII is much the 
larger, most imposing and costly, and many of the heads 
which once wore imperial crowns are reposing here. 

The coronation chair, 941 years old, is in the chapel of 
St Edward. The seat of the chair is supported by a stone 
probably Si feet long, 2 feet wide and 18 inches thick, said 
to be the stone which Jacob used for his pillow, when 
fleeing from his home to his uncle in Padan Aram. In 
this chair all the reigning sovereigns of England, including 
Queen Victoria, from the time of Edward the I, A.D , 941, 
have been crowned. Before the stone was brought to 
JBngland it was used in Scotland for centuries, as the 
coronation seat for the sovereigns of that land. I have not 
space to refer at any length to the monuments and inscrip- 
tions. Two or three must suffice. 

In the chapel of St. John is a monument to a Mr. Night- 
ingale and his wife. The lady is represented expiring in 
the arms of her husband, while beneath, slyly creeping from 
a tomb, death, the king of terrors, presents his grim visage, 
pointing his unerring dart to the dying woman, at which 
sight the husband, suddenly struck with astonishment, 
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horror and des^iiair, seems to daap her to his bosom to de- 
fend her from the fatal stroke. But notwithstanding this 
afiectionate endeavor, they both died, and are buried here. 
The remains of Major Andre, the British spy, were brought 
from America to this country in 1821, and here repose. 
On the east wall of the nave is a plain marble slab, with 
the following inscription : "John Wesley, A. M., bom June 
17, 1703 ; died March 2d, 1791. Charles Wesley, A. M., 
bom Dec. 13, 1708; died March 29, 1788. *The best of 
all is, God is with us.' ' I look upon all the world as my 
parish.' 'God buries His workmen, but carries on His 
work.' " For this late, but appropriate cenotaph, we are 
indebted to the late catholic spirited Dean Stanley. But 
of all the cenotaphs, tablets and costly monuments erected 
in this great receptacle of the mighty dead, none touched 
me more tenderly than the following : " To the memory 
of Sir John Franklin, bom April 16, 1786, at Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire ; died June 2, 1847, off Point Victory, in the 
Frozen Ocean ; the beloved chief of the gallant crews who 
perished with him in completing the discovery of the North- 
west Passage. This monument was erected by Jane, his* 
widow, who after long waiting and sending many in search 
of him, herself departed, to seek and find him in the realms 
of light, July 18, 1875, aged 83 years." No doubt she 
found him there, and eternally united are eternally blest. 

There are two choral services in the Abbey each week, 
and also regular worship on the Sabbath. On two or three 
of these choral occasions the music has touched and thrilled 
me with its pathos and sublimity. The great organ, thun- 
dering out its mighty billows of sound, like the roar ol 
storm-lashed oceans against the rock-bound coasts, then 
rising softly and slowly to loftiest altitudes, echoing from 
dizzy height to dizzy height, now receding and now return- 
ing, like the sweet voice of angels, coming from, then 
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haBtening back into the misty silences, far away among the 
unbroken BoUtudes, on to the eternity from whence they 
came, and lingering there until permitted to return to re- 
fresh the weary toilers in thia discordant world. To float 
away into delicious forgetftilnesa on such celestial strains is 
a dream not often realized in this lil«, but may be enjoyed 
■ at last, eternally in heaven. May it be so with ub all. 

Londiia, Dec. ffl, 18§3. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

AJESTICy yast, imperial and peerless. 

With bases broad and deep ; 
Whose towers rise, defying tempests, fearlesp. 

Whose walls rich treasures keep; 
Religion guards thee with divinest care. 
For the imperial dead are sleeping there. 

Time honored fane ! We tread with reverence lowly, 

Where grief has solace sought; 
Dome, transept, nave with aisles and altars holy. 

Throb with devotion's thought; 
While truth sedate, moves on with quiet mien. 
And through the gloom, faith walks with soul serene. 

Mysterious hush ! The old and solemn ages. 

Their long dim shadows cast; 
And wide unfold, through all their dingy pages, 

Mute records of the past. 
While silence moving through each long drawn aisle. 
Looks on stone faces, never known to smile. 

So, I too, move through nave and transept lonely. 

Where kings and warriors sleep ; 
Poets and priests of high distinction only. 

These walls memorials keep, 
Where fame sat down to guard the sacred trust. 
Till fame itself has mouldered into dust. 

Aye, mouldered into dust, though robed in splendor. 

And crowned with honors rare ; 
While loyal homage, such as nations render. 

Was freely offered there ; 
Yet, like soft zephyrs in the summer sky. 
The loud applauses of the nations die. 
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I pass along 1 It is the same old story, 

Names, dates, and deeds arise, . 
Great names which men woald fain surround with glory, 

And so immortalize ; 
The strivings of the human heart to be, 
Greater than death, blest immortality 1 

How dim the light which comes through windows olden. 

Where linger pictures rare ; 
0, that the beams of sunlight glad and golden. 

Might freely enter there ; 
That some grand song might swell through all the choir, 
Blazing and burning with celestial fire. 

It may not be ! By columns, under arches. 

In niches, by the tomb, 
Lingers the twilight, while each century marches 

By cenotaphs in gloom, 
With muffled footsteps silently and slow 
Passing far down into the long ago. 

The long ago ! Proud centuries are sleeping 

Their deep and dreamless sleep. 
And memory sits by broken column weeping 

For things she cannot keep ; 
While we pass on this gorgeous greatness through, 
And vainly ask of fame to tell us who ? 

Not all ! for some, forever fresh and vernal. 

Their record have on high ; 
There, clothed in white, glowing with life eternal. 

Have pathways through the sky. 
Dazzling in light before the blissful throne, 
Forgotten here, yet there, forever known. 

The years roll on and monuments must perish. 

In unrecorded time j 
Wilt thou be great ? true goodness thou must cherish, 

A monument sublime I 
Angels and men the record will approve, 
And God will bless with His eternal love. 
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Thus I passed through this shrine of grandeur hoarj, 

Absorbed, and yet so sad ; 
Then thoughts of God and all the higher glory, 

These made my spirit glad ; 
For here the Scriptures peal their grandest cry : 
He that believeth, he shall never die I 

Landaut Dec. U, 1883. 
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SIX TO SIXTEEN. 

QUEEN'S HORSES. 

N two former letters, I spoke to your sixteens and under, 
of having been to Buckingham Palace and seeing the 
Queen's horses, carriages, harness, etc. It was my aim 
in each of these to tell you particularly about them, but writ- 
ing so many other things, before I was aware, more than 
filled my space. I wish now there were a score or two of 
you young people along with me, so that, instead of writing 
what I see, you could just go with me and see them for 
yourselves. Seeing is so much better than trying to de- 
scribe them on paper. But, as that cannot be, I will tell 
you about them. I tell you because all young people are 
fond of horses and carriages. 

Well, then, to begin. Queen Victoria has about 220 
horses. Quite a large number for one lady, is it not ? There 
are one hundred at Buckingham Palace, and the others 
are at Windsor Castle, Balmoral, in Scotland, or Osborne, 
Isle of Wight, the Queen's other royal residences. Those 
at the Buckingham Palace are very fine, as are all the 
others. Of course, the horses belonging to the Queen's 
stable, would all be of the very best. Included in this 
number are horses of various colors and sizes, according to 
the purpoHa for which they are used. Biding horses, both 
for Princes and Princesses, and visiting nobility. Horses 
used for attending dinner parties and special occasions; 
horses used during the day, and others for evening service. 
The different kinds of carriages, each have their own 
horses, and each member of the royal family their 
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favorite horse. There are eight large, seventeen hands 
high, noble black horses, all alike, used for grand State 
occasions. Two of these, especially, the Prince of Wales 
delights to drive. Beside these are ten large cream colored 
horses, all alike, also used on great state occasions. The 
eight black and ten cream colored, all have flowing tails, 
reaching within three or four inches of the ground, which 
I think is the crowning beauty of a horse. 

On the streets of London every horse has his tail cut, 
leaving them not more than twelve inches long. But, when 
I came into these royal stables, all of them perfectly clean, 
and arranged in a style of grandeur not often allotted to 
horse flesh, and saw their flowing manes, graceful tails and 
dignified bearings, I felt I was in the presence of royal 
horses. The horse is a royal animal, and when well used, 
in Europe or America, will repay a hundred fold for all 
the care bestowed upon him. 

We were then taken to the rooms where the royal 
harness is kept, and such kamesa ! Six sets of these are 
black, heavily mounted with gold, worn by the black 
horses at the opening of Parliament, of special manufac- 
ture by the royal harness makers, and are very beautiful, 
indeed. Eight sets are of heavy red morocco, with very 
extra gold mountings, costing five hundred pounds each, 
made for the coronation of George III, and are therefore 
123 years old. Each set weighs 150 pounds, and each 
bridle 17 pounds. The contrast between the red morocco 
and the bright gold mountings, is very marked, and the 
efiect is grand. Imagine these gorgeous and massive trap- 
pings on these royal cream colored horses, each attended 
by a royal groom, brought out on some imperial occasion, 
and you have some little idea of royalty. But, hold a 
little, I have not yet described the royal carriages. The 
Queen has 82 carriages in all. Seventy of these are what 
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the keepers of the royal stable call plain, but if seen pass- 
sing through the streets of our American cities, would be 
regarded as extra rich. There are twelve state carriages. 
Eleven of these are very grand and used on great occa- 
sions only, by members of the royal family, and such 
members of the Queen's council and the nobility as may 
be, by their positions, entitled to ride therein. Their value 
is one thousand pounds, or $5,000 each. The twelfth and 
last of these state carriages, is one used by their royal 
majesties, the Kings and Queens, when going to Westmin- 
ster Abbey to receive their crown on Coronation Day. It 
was built for George III for his coronation in 1760, and is 
therefore the same age of the harness, 123 years. 

All the Sovereigns of England since, viz : George IV, 
1820 ; William IV, 1830, and Victoria, 1837, rode in this 
carriage to their coronation. I wish I could so describe it, 
that you could see it. I will try. In the first place, then, 
take into the account that it is very large — nearly twice as 
large as the other state carriages. Then, bililt 123 years 
ago, it is, . of course, in the olden style of grandeur, and 
weighs 4 tons. I stood by the side of the hind wheels, and 
they are just as high as my head, with a low crowned hat 
on, which means a few inches over six feet. The front 
wheels are much smaller. It is hung on the old style bow 
springs, and each spring supports quite a large figure of 
Neptune, heavily plated with gold, to indicate that Britain 
rules the sea. The coachman's seat is very high and broad, 
so that two or more can sit on it, and all around it hang 
heavy folds of crimson cloth, which is almost wholly cov- 
ered with the richest gold fringe, seeming at first glance, a 
solid seat of gold. The stand of the royal footman, in the 
rear, is also elaborately trimmed with gold. The whole 
body is covered with royal designs — the crown and English 
coat of arms, and all parts, where at all appropriate, over- 
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laid with gold. The doors of entrance are massive, and 
the interior upholstered with purple morocco, and festooned 
with laces of gold. It is as rich, seemingly, as gold can 
make it. 

To this stately carriage, the eight royal cream colored 
horses, with their flowing tails, graceful manes and massive 
gold covered harness, with all their horsely consciousness 
of royal dignity are hitched and drawn up in stately 
splendor in the royal parade, bearing their imperial majes- 
ties to their coronation. Take all this in and you have 
some very imperfect ideas of the grandeur which attends a 
great state occasion in royal England. When Queen 
Victoria rode in this carriage to the coronation, she was a 
young lady just 18 years old. How much of the grace of 
Grod is required to keep her mind from being dazed and 
overbalanced by so much glory I 

Here we stood, Mr. Thornley and I, two simple Ameri- 
cans, gazing on all this pageantry and show. How did we 
feel ? Envious ? Not a particle ! On the other hand, we 
rejoiced, that while some of the children of men are born 
to such an inheritance, we were children of a Kingf who, 
in his own good time and way, would send His royal chariot 
to escort us to the imperial palace of the skies, and there if 
we are faithful in the presence of approving angels, would 
crown us with immortality and eternal life. May this be 
the case with all who read this article. 

London, New Year's Eye, 1883. 
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PRINCE OF PEACE. 

On Sabbath evening, December 16th, Rev. Jackson Wray, pastor of the 
Whitefield Tabernacle, London, Eng., preached a very excellent sermon 
from the text, ** And the Prince in the midst of them, when they go in, he 
shall go in ; and when they go forth, he shall go forth," Ezek. 46, 10. The 
exposition was that the Royal Prince of Peace, the Lord Jesas Christ, would 
go in and out with His loyal subjects, in all the ways, daties, and trials of 
life. The sermon suggested the following: 



QJ 



ILT thou go with me, 0, Prince of Peace, 

Through all my pilgrim way ? 
Wilt thou go with me, 0, Prince of Peace, 

Each moment, every day ? 
Go with me all my devious journey through. 
And help me do all that I have to do ? 

Wilt thou go with me, 0, Prince of Peace, 

Wherever I go in ? 
Wilt thou go with me, 0, Prince of Peace, 

And keep my soul from sin ? 
Go in with me, though my abode be poor. 
And help endure all that I must endure ? 

Wilt thou go with me, 0, Prince of Peace, 

Into the darkest night ? 
Wilt thou go with me, 0, Prince of Peace, 

Into the thickest fight ? 
Wilt thou stay by me till my foes shall flee? 
And stand by me while I shall stand by thee ? 

Wilt thou go with me, 0, Prince of Peace, 

When Satan's darts assail ? 
Wilt thou go with me, 0, Prince of Peace, 

When earthly friends shall fail ? 
Wilt thou go with me through the tempest's wrath. 
And in the pathless gloom be still my path ? 
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Wilt thou go with me, 0, Prince of Peace, 

Wherever I must go ? 
Wilt thou go with me, 0, Prince of Peace, 

Through gladness or through woe ? 
Through all the gloom which death itself shall cast, 
And with thy smile give courage to the last? 

I have heard thou would'st, sweet Prince of Peace, 

If I would loyal be ; 
Loyal to Royal, O, Prince of Peace, 

I pledge my heart to thee I 
The Prince replied, " Yes, I would have thee know, 
Royal with Loyal, shall forever go.*' 

Enough I enough, 0, thou Prince of Peace, 

How blessed thus to know ; 
It soothes my soul, O, sweet Prince of Peace, 

In all my ways below 1 
O, Royal Prince, in thy palace above, 
My soul shall bow, thrilled with fts loyal love. 



London, Dec. 17, 1883. 
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HERE AND THERE ABOUT LONDON. 

IN this great city there is enough to write about for a 
year, nay, for years, so I can only skim over things 
and give you a bird's eye view. London streets are a 
curiosity. Their number is- vast, amounting to thousands; 
crooked, straight, broad, narrow, long, short, clean, dirty, 
rich, poor, high, low, lordly, mean and queerly named, 
from Bird Cage Walk to Regent and Queen Victoria 
streets. Hundreds of them are densely thronged, and as 
difficult to cross as Broadway, New York, in its most crowded 
parts. The modes of travel are by cabs, hansoms and 
omnibuses, which are numbered consecutively. I do not 
know how many there are, but the numbers are all placed 
conspicuously in sight, and the highest I have seen is 13,225. 
The rates are one shilling for two persons any distance not 
exceeding a mile. Added to these are the underground, 
surface and elevated railroads, or trams, as they call those 
which run through the streets. The other day in going to 
Moody's and Sankey's meetmg, we took the elevated road. 
In the section through which we passed, the houses are low 
and our road on a level with the roofs, made it appear aa if 
we were passing through a great forest of chimneys. In 
our trip to the Crystal Palace, we started in a tunnel ; a 
mile or two brought us into daylight, and a little further 
on we were elevcded. In one place I noticed a railroad 
below us, and twenty feet or so below that was the street of 
the city. Still on there was a bridge for a wagon way 
above us, so^I said we were traveling in the third story of 
what might be called four stories of roads. 
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There are large numbers of polioemen in London, and it 
takes them all to keep the streets in order. We were on 
the top of an omnibus one day, and it was amazing to see 
the crowds and blockade^ of horses, vehicles and men. 
Riding along Bishop's Gate street, when we came to Thread 
Needle street, we were in a perfect tangle, and it took the 
police some time to undo the knot. Notwithstanding all 
their care, I understand there are over three hundred people 
killed here annually by accidents in the streets. 

The River Thames runs through the heart of the city, 
and is narrow, dark, and muddy,. The tide rises about 25 
feet and the current is very strong. Entering a boat one 
day and noticing the water was low, I said to the captain 
at the gangway : " The tide is out" " No," said he, " 'hits 
neither hout nor hin, 'hits 'aff an' 'aff." " O, is it," said I. 

There are eleven bridges which span the river, all of them 
noble structures. The London Bridge is the greatest 
thoroughfare. It is 928 feet long, has five granite arches 
resting on as many piers, costing $10,000,000, and it is 
estimated that 7,300,000 vehicles and 36,500,000 foot people 
cross it in a year. The Victoria Embankment runs along 
the north bank of the Thames, from Blackfriars to West- 
minster Bridge, a distance of a mile and a half. It is a 
stone wall, twenty or thirty feet high, from below low-water 
mark, up to the level of the streets, and makes a magnificent 
promenade and roadway 100 feet wide. It cost $10,000,000, 
aud is one of London's most fashionable drives. Mr. 
Thomley and I walked it on a beautiful day and enjoyed it 
hugely. 

The large and superb new Law Courts, or as we would 
say. Court House, in Gothic architecture, cost $5,000,000. 
What most arrested our attention as we passed through the 
vast corridors, was to see scores of law students, members of 
the bar, and judges, some of them not over 25 years old. 
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and ftone of them very far advanced, passing to and fro 
ndth quick steps, each one wearing a powdered wig, even 
though they may have fine hlack hair and plenty id it of 
their own. But then this is the fashion in the London law 
Courts, and all, not only submit, but take it on as a part of 
their official dignity. There are a great many squares and 
parks in London. The squares are generally small, and 
even the parks are not large. Regent's Park contains 472 
acres, Hyde Park 399, and St. James' Park, in front of 
Buckingham Palace, very much smaller. The Albert 
memorial, a superb Gothic monument, 175 feet high, is 
covered with statues, and composed of a gothic canopy, 
under which is a colossal statue of Prince Albert. It is the 
grandest monument we have seen in these lands of monu- 
ments, and would require many descriptive columns to do it 
justice. I asked how much it cost, but they said no one 
knew. I judge they do not care to have it known. To say a 
million dollars, would, I am quite sure, fall below the mark. 
While looking at and greatly admiring this monumental 
pile, a gentleman stepped up and said : '' I beg pardon, sir, 
is not your name Stokes — E. H. Stokes, of America ? " I 
seemed to wake up as from a dream, for it had been so long 
since I had heard my name called by any one excepting 
Mr. Thomley, that I hardly knew what to make of it, and 
looking at him in surprise, exclaimed, " God bless you, or 
any one else who can call my name, or who ever saw me 
before." " Yes," I continued, " but, my dear sir, who are 
you ? " " Oh," said he, " didn't I often go to Halsey Street 
Church in Newark, N. J., when you were pastor there, and 
didn't my wife, then a little girl, go to your Sunday-School, 
and didn't we both go to hear you preach over and over 
again, and didn't we like to go, and didn't we get married 
at last, and moved to Boston, and I am pastor of one of 
the largest Baptist Churches in that city, and my name is 
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Seymour, Rev. Bobt. 6. Seymour, D. D., and my wife's 
name is Mrs. Seymour, just as nice as she can be, whom I 
haven't seen for six months, but am on my way home now 
and expect to spend Christmas with her and the children 
and my dear congregation." By this time, although I 
never remembered to have seen him before, and did not 
remember his wife, ibr these things were thirty years ago, 
yet we grasped each other's hands and both felt like 
shouting right there in the royal streets of London, in front 
of his majesty's imperial memorial monument. When we 
parted, I said to him : " Give my love to your wife and all 
of the children, (none of whom I have seen), and may you 
have a happy Christmas together, and many of them." Oh 
what a luxury in a strange land to see somebody whom you 
have heard of or seen before. You will therefore pardon 
the abovp enthusiasm. 

But I wanted to tell you about the great Smithfield 
markets, covering four or five acres, filled with the finest 
beef, veal, lamb, pork, fish and such things which the United 
Kingdom can ifomish. Near by is the venerable Church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, founded in a. d. 1102, and a 
hundred yards or so, South, the spot where they burned the 
martyrs in 1555-6-7. We took off our hats as we read the 
inscription, and joined in the " Te Deum," the " Noble 
army of the martyrs praise thee." 

I would like to tell you, too, of the Tower of London, and 
all the bloody deeds enacted therein ; how we stood on the 
spot where the beautiful Lady Jane Gray and Queen iinne 
Boleyn were beheaded, and in the cells where royalty had 
been incarcerated, and kings uncrowned ; the crown jewels, 
goiden maces, swords with golden scabbards, golden salt 
cups, golden communion sets, used on coronation occasions — 
of Victoria's crown, containing 2783 diamonds, made in 
1838, worn but once and never to be worn again. The 
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total value of the articles belonging to the royal r^alia, ia 
said to be $15,000,000. I would be glad, also, to take you, 
in thought, to the Imperial Houeea of Parliament, into the 
robing rooms of the Queen and of the Pnnc«8s of Wales ; 
into the Houae of Lords, and to describe the throne of 
England, the magnificent seat of Queen Victoria. But, 
dazed with all this accumulation of tuicicnt gloom and glory, 
together with the gorgeous splendor of the royal Bunround- 
ings, my brain whirls and unequal to the herculean taek, 
I must lay down my pen. 

We spent thirty-four days in London. Twenty of these 
were very fine for this city in I>ecember, yet none of them 
free from gloom caused by smoke and fog. During the 
remaining fourteen, the sua was entirely obscured, and on 
Saturday, 29th of December, nothing could be done indoors 
without the aid of gas, yet we were told we had not eeea a 
geDuine London fog. The poem which follows is the out- 
growth of that condition. 
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A SIGH FOR THE SUN. 

H, for the light of the sunlit land, 

Where the birds forever sing ; 
Ohf for the sight of the angel band, 

And flash of their snowy wing. 
Oh, for the light, the glowing light, 

The home-land of the soul. 
Out from the night to regions bright, 

Where joys forever roll. 

There's fog and gloom at the height of noon. 

There's damp in the chilly air ; 
While day, alas, turns to night so soon. 

Like hope sinking to despair. 
Would mornings rise in sweet surprise. 

Would the light of God unfold, 
While jojrful eyes behold the skies 

And hill-tops tipped with gold. 

I sigh for light of the golden day, 

For home light from above, 
Where morning's flash and noons are gay 

And the sunsets smile with love. 
A golden ray of the royal day, 

And skies like the blue bird's wing, 
A joyous lay, like a song in May, 

Where birds of the soul shall sing. 

Through the mists and chill a vision breaks, 

Sweet hope in the heavy gloom j 
A song of joy on the hill-top wakes, 

And the soul warms into bloom. 
The mists grow thin, without, within. 

And on to the distant shore ; 
The ransomed rise and free from sin, 

There is light forever more. 
London^ Jan. 2, 1884. 
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THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 

[HE announcement of such a subject suggests to the 
mind not only nobility, but the highest national 
council of the world. However great our own dear 
country, and grand its halls of G)ngre8s and Senatorial 
debates, the English nation is older, wider, richer, the root 
of which we are a branch, or branches, the flowering out 
of deep historic soils, of which we are a portion of the fruit. 
What we shall be, when as old and rich as the nations over 
which Queen Victoria reigns, baffles human conception, 
and the tongue, faltering in its use, is dumb. The English 
is among the grandest governments on earth. Not fault- 
less ! What human system is ? But if left free and un- 
trammelled to do its legitimate work, will be, as it has been, 
one of the most thorough agents in the hands of the infinite 
and eternal God, in working out schemes of universal good. 
To enter its national councils is therefore an event. We 
felt it so, and therefore looked forward to the day fixed 
upon, as our opportunity, with highest expectations. We 
had secured tickets beforehand from our literary and gentle- 
manly Minister to the Court of St. James, Hon. James R. 
Lowell, and awaited our day. It arrived at last, and we 
were on time. We were to be admitted to the House of 
Commons one day, and on the next to the House of Lords. 
Before entering the House of Commons on the first after- 
noon, we were favored with an interview with Sir William 
McArthur, M. P., ex-Lord Mayor of London, who is a lay 
preacher in the Wesley an Church, and was pleased to recog- 
nize in Mr. Thornley a member of his own fraternity. He 
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was extremely courteous, and did all in his power to make 
our visit pleasant* After we had witnessed the entrance of 
the speaker, i^th his huge wig, preceded by an officer 
bearing the great golden mace, and followed by the usual 
cortege of officers, Mr. McArthur accompanied us to our 
seats^ the very best the house afforded, and which, I am 
jpiywid to say, are always awarded to those bearing our 
Minister's orders. 

It was his pleasure to point out and name several 
members, who but for this we should not have known. 
He also furnished each of us with a printed pamphlet, con- 
taining, I think, 62 questions, which were to be proposed 
to and answered by the several heads of departments of her 
Majesty's government in England, Ireland and India. I 
should think at least two-thirds of these questions were 
brought forward by the Irish radicals, and some, indeed 
many of them, of such trivial importance, as would have 
been answered and finally disposed of in a magistrate's 
court at home. 

Why is this? It seems to be a custom here for members 

a* 

to ask the heads of departments for such explanations and 
information as may be for the general good. The Radicals 
take advantage of this and make it an occasion to consume 
time, embarrass the government, and make the answers 
given, if possible, new fuel with which to kindle a fiercer 
flame. The official replies to these questions are often re- 
ceived with loud demonstrations of disapproval, as " Oh, 
oh, oh, ah, ah, ah," and sometimes with almost, though not 
quite a hiss, all of which seemed to us poorly to comport 
with what is expected of and should be observed by 
so dignified a body as the British Parliament. It was time 
to light the gas when these questions were through, and we 
were compelled to leave without hearing any general 
discussion on the important questions which are before the 
nation. 
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The next afternoon we visited the House of Lords. Both 
of these halls are comparatively small. Either is larger, I 
think, than our Senate Chamber, but not near the size of 
our Hall of Representatives at Washington. The arrange- 
ments for visitors are very limited, and ladies are packed 
away in a rear upper gallery, behind a cast-iron lattice 
work, neither hearing to satisfaction, seeing or being seen. 
The members of neither House have, as with us, separate 
seats with desks in front, but occupy long sofas, covered 
with red morocco, with nothing in front of them, aud sit 
with their hats on. The House of Lords, as might be ex- 
pected, is more dignified than the Commons. Bishops and 
Archbishops are entitled to seats in this body. I counted 
eleven of these dignitaries in their places, each in frill 
ecclesiastical vestments, which gave a pleasing variety to 
the otherwise monotonous scene. Anxious to retain the 
names of many of the distinguished persons before me, I 
took my note book and with pencil wrote as follows: 
Bishop of Winchester, Bishop of London, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Duke of Argyle, Lord Shaftsbury, who, 
though 83 years old, walks with a quick, firm step and 
stands erect ; Prince of Wales, who looks wonderinlly like 
the portraits I have seen of his honored father. Just here 
I was interrupted in what I thought a harmless piece of 
work, by the voice of the officer in charge of the gallery 
saying, " It is in violation of the order to take any notes 
whatever." I looked up to the person speaking, while all 
eyes were turned towards me, and I ceased to write. Half 
an hour later, as we left, in passing the officer in charge, I 
said, *' I was not taking notes, but simply writing the names 
of some of the distinguished gentlemen present." "Oh, I 
beg pardon," said he, and we retired gratified, that we had 
not wholly transgressed what they no doubt feel is an im- 
portant regulation. 
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The question under discussion was the opening of 
museums to the public on the afternoons of the Sabbath. 
Of course both sides had their advocates. The impression 
prevailed among the conservatives that the measure was 
sought not so much for the thing itself, as to do that much 
towards changing the character of the holy Sabbath. Lord 
Shaftsbury, always right, made an earnest speech against 
it. The measure did not prevaiL We did not hear enough 
of Parliamentary debate, to enable us to reach any intelli< 
gent conclusion as to English oratory, or general states- 
manship. What we did hear was mostly in conversational 
tones, and with the peculiar English accent and enunciation, 
preventing a clear understanding of much that was said. 

The English Parliament has had many great forensic 
occasions, and doubtless will have many more ; may the 
day be &r removed, however, when radicalism shall pre- 
vail, or the present wise and liberal government, in any of 
its great Aindamental principles, be disturbed. 

As your readers all know, just across the street from the 
Parliament buildings, is Westminster Abbey. Concerning 
this I have already written you at length. But let me add 
a few additional words. Since we were here last, there has 
been an addition made to its memorial stones of which we, 
as Americans, are justly proud. This memorial bears the 
following inscription on the front : 

"LONGFELLOW. 

This marmmerU was pldced amongst the memorials of the poets of 
EngUmdf by the English admirers of an American poet," 

(Oir THB BIGHT SIDE.) 

"^om <U Portland, U. S. A,, Feb, 27, 1807.!' 

(Left side.) 

" Died at Cambridge, U, 8, A,, March, 24, 1882." 

It is a life-size bust, wrought in the finest white marble, 
and is a remarkably fine likeness of America's most hon- 
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ored poet. It occupies one of the fiDest, if not the very 
finest positions, in the Poet's cprner of the Abbey, near 
where nave and transept unite. On the right near by is 
the cenotaph of Dryden, on the left Chaucer, and about 30 
feet ofi^, a little to the left of fi-ont, is the full length 
statue of Thomas Campbell. It is a splendid recognition 
of Longfellow's claims, and a beautifully delicate expres- 
sion of that recognition. On the occasion of its unveiling, 
our own poetical and highly esteemed American Min- 
ister, Hon. J. R. Lowell, paid a glowing tribute to the 
merits of his brother Bard. 

One other thing. The average visitor to Westminster 
Abbey, sees it but in part, viz : the main building and the 
chapels in the rear and around the sides of the choir. 
There are many other compartments to which the general 
public are not invited. Among these, not generally open, 
we had access to one, namely, the ''Jerusalem Chamber." 
This is a quaint old room ftiU of interesting and exciting 
histories connected with the Kings and Queens for cen- 
turies back. Every inch of ceiling, panelings and side 
walls, is Aill of paintings, carvings and other memorials of 
these ancient times. But to us of far greater interest was 
the fact that here in this room, was made, by the order of 
King James, the translation of the Bible which has been 
in the hearts of the people for more than two centuries, and 
here, too, the English part of the work of the late revision 
of the New Testament was accomplished ; and here, now, 
patiently, day by day, from 11 to 5 o'clock, the committee 
sits, busy revising the Old Testament, also. What influ- 
ences have gone out from that room — influences more 
enduring than mountains of granite, and lasting as eternity. 
May all who have met and toiled in that old Jerusalem 
Chamber below, meet and forever rest in the new Jeru- 
salem above. 

LondoHy Eng.f March 21, 1884. 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN. 

ENTHUSIASM lies at the bottom of Buceees. Without 
enthusiasm, all eflTorts are comparative failures, and 
like a lamp from which the oil has been exhausted, 
sinks into flickering flame, and finally goes out in oflensive 
smoke. By enthusiasm, however, I do not mean fanaticism, 
which is a blind devotion to a single idea, without a clear 
knowledge of whether that idea is based upon fact or fancy, 
and a rigid ostracism, and often persecution unto death, 
of all who dare to difier from us. Fanaticism is narrow, 
but enthusiasm, thrilled by a divine energy, and broadened 
out by the infusion of the eternal Spirit, takes in the world. 
How it throbs and struggles and rises and soars to attain 
its object. The more numerous and formidable the obstacles, 
the intenser are its efibrts. Its desires are stronger than 
obstacles, and its love broader than all that can oppose. 
St. Paul, Luther, John Wesley, were none of them fanatics, 
but were all enthusiasts of the noblest type Filled with 
divine ambition and burning with an unquenchable desire 
for the salvation of men, they went forth, and in the face of 
the greatest difficulties, succeeded. Intelligent enthusiasm 
takes hold, holds on and never lets go. An intelligent 
enthusiast rarely if ever fails. Napoleon blotted the word 
from his dictionary, and Cyrus Field said the Atlantic 
telegraph cable could be laid, and laid it. So of all great 
works. They require some one mind to be intelligently 
filled with the idea, and having a burning love for the 
thing, then to do it is an easy work. We have met with 
many enthusiasts, and if satisfied that they have an intelligent 
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idea of their work, and that work is good, always bid them 
God speed. I love to grip the hand which is warm with 
blood pulsing from a heart which has grasped a noble idea, 
and goes forth to work it out 

It requires enthusiasm to be an aniigtiarian. Who but 
one thrilled with an intense love for the past, and the illus- 
trious personages who figured in the world's doings, would 
have the patience to go down into the cells, and even 
dungeons of the musty ages, and exhume the long forgotten ? 
For every work God seems to provide a workman. I have 
often been impressed, too, with the fisict that the man always 
tums^ up at the right place and at the proper time. English 
Methodism has found an intelligent and enthusiastic anti- 
quarian, in the person of George John Stevenson, A. M ., 
Ko. 12 Gore Boad, South Hackney, London, or rather, 
George John Stevenson has found the antiquities of English 
Methodism, and is finding them more and more every day. 
His great love for the honored and devout men and women 
who went forward in the great Wesleyan revival, caused 
him to commence a work, and every step in that work has 
increased the love, until it is an astonishment as to what 
has been accomplished. I here enumerate but a very small 
part of what may be found in his large and very interesting 
collection. He has two hundred different engraved like- 
nesses of Rev. John Wesley, all he thinks which have ever 
been published. They represent him at difierent periods of 
life, in difierent positions, and are very difierent in artistic 
execution. They are in themselves a great cabinet of 
curiosities, and required much patience and time in getting 
them together. He has also twenty-eight difierent lives of 
the illustrious founder of Methodism, which he believes 
cover the entire ground of all that has been written in 
book form, and published as a life. These lives were written 
from difierent standpoints, for difierent objects, ^d in a 
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variety of moods and tempera of mind, showing this many 
sided and most remarkable man. It is very probable if Mr. 
Stevenson lives a few years longer, he may yet add to his 
already long list, for it is quite certain that the pen has not 
yet exhausted the character of this pre-eminent evangelist, 
and great historic man. 

He has thirteen lives of Dr. Adam Clarke; all the 
original manuscript of his commentary, 13,000 pages; origi- 
nal manuscript of his life, written by himself; history of 
Dr. Clarke's £Eimily, running back seven hundred years ; 
all the letters of his wife, written to him before their mar- 
riage ; nearly one thousand manuscript letters, mostly un- 
published, of Dr. Clarke and his friends ; original index 
of State documents made for the government of Great 
Britain during the years 1808 to 1819. For this work 
the government gave him 300 pounds a year, but 
when they discovered the immense amount of labor which 
it involved, generously proposed to increase his pay a 
hundred pounds per annum, but Dr. Clarke declined the 
offer in a courteous letter, which letter of declination Mr. 
Stevenson has in his possession. It was then proposed by 
the government to give him ordination and a Bishopric in 
the established church. But Dr. C arke replied, " I must 
live and die a Methodist preacher." 

It may not be generally known that Dr. Clarke made 
some attempt at copper-plate engraving, and Mr. Stevenson 
has his first two efforts, the plates being carefully wrapped 
in a piece of newspaper by the Doctor himself, and marked 
in his own handwriting : on the first is written, " This is my 
first," and on the other " this is my second attempt at etch- 
ing." Those who have carefiiUy examined the portrait of 
Dr. Clarke, will notice that he is represented as wearing a 
white cravat slightly pleated : Mr. Stevenson has this 
identical cravat, yellow with age it is true, but otherwise as 
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good as when the Doctor wore it and preached until the 
people were awed and thrilled by his wonderful sermons. 
He has, too, in his possession, the manuscript of the life of 
Rev. Henry Moore, the biographer and executor of Mr. 
Wesley ; the steward's books of City Road Chapel from 
1785 to 1806 ; manuscript records of all the persons buried 
in City Road Chapel grave yard, from the beginning to the 
close ; autograph letters of all presidents of the Wesleyan 
Conference, with their portraits ; also a book two feet long 
and fourteen inches wide, containing all the portraits of 
Wesleyan ministers; published in the Methodist Magazine 
for 100 years ; together with the largest and most varied 
collection of Methodist books, historical and biographical, 
to be found in England, if not anywhere in the world. 
These are but a small part of the wonderful things which 
he has in his possession of interest to the Methodist areh- 
seologist. None but an enthusiast would ever have found 
the time, or had the patience to gather them together, and 
none but such can hold and make them of interest to the 
generations yet to come. 

It would have done you good, could you have followed 
him, as we did, through the lanes, by-ways and streets of 
London. Stopping suddenly at the comer of Little Britain 
street, and pointing to a house on the opposite side, he said : 
" There is the spot where Charles Wesley was converted." 
" Come," said he, and with a quick step and light heart, he 
led us through a little narrow passage, Nettleton Court, 
Aldgate street, where a few days after his brother's conver- 
sion, at Little Britain street, John Wesley's heart was 
strangely warmed with holy fire. How we walked up and 
down that little narrow court, and imagined we saw John 
Wesley, with face all aglow, having thrown off the bonds of 
servitude, adopted into the family of God as a son, and 
ready to go forth and tell the joyflil news all over the 
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kingdom. After this be led us down and around to St. 
Giles Church, where repose the remains of the immortal 
Milton, author of " Paradise Lost" Just opposite, is a part 
of the old London wall, built by the Romans over 2,000 
years ago : then he led us to Smithfield where the martyrs 
were burned. We stood on the very spot. Just yonder, 
200 yards to the right, stands the old Church of St. Bar- 
tholemew the Great, from which the victims were led to 
death. " Here," said Mr. Stevenson, " I stood, a few years 
ago, and as the men were digging for some city purposes, 
they came to the stump of one of the stakes, which had been 
driven low in the ground, and to which the martyrs had 
been bound when the flames were kindled. 

'' Having seen this stake myself," said Mr. Stevenson, ** I 
am able to identify the very spot." The tablet bearing the 
names of these holy confessors is but a few feet off, so there 
can be no doubt of the locality, where scenes transpired 
which were enough to flU heaven with grief, and hell with 
transport Still we traveled on, led by this man, so bless- 
edly enthused with his themes, persons and localities, that 
he scarcely noticed the sun was going down and night was 
at hand. 

Here," he continued, as we entered Finnsbury circle, 
are the old Moorefields, where Mr. Wesley commenced 
his system of outdoor preaching, and just yonder the spot 
where he used to stand, with his back near the brick wall, 
as his voice would thereby bound outward, and here the 
congregation stood, 4,000, 5,000, or sometimes 6,000 people, 
listening to the gracious words which fell from his lips." 
"Come," said our leader, as we hastened up to Finnsbury 
Square, just north of Moorefield's, and facing on Windmill 
street, near Worship street, only a short distance from the 
present City Road Chapel, stopping before a large ware- 
house, he said, " This is the site of the Old Foundry, the 
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first house of worship used by the Methodists in England." 
We were in the midst of holy associations and every step we 
took seemed to bring us nearer to and make more real 
to our minds these mighty men, the founds of our Church, 
of whom the world was not worthy. We must go to City 
Boad Chapel itself. We had been in the Chapel, and in 
the preacher's house, but we must needs go in the burial 
ground with him. He knew every grave and who sleep 
beneath. 

As we stood there, and heard him call over &miliar 
names in the histoiy of the past, it seemed as if we were 
surrounded by the moving forms of such men as John 
Wesley, Adam Clarke, Richard Watson and scores of their 
illustrious compeers, both men and women, on down to 
Jabez Bunting the last buried here, about 25 years ago, and 
the gloom of the gathering twilight made it like a divinely 
enchanted spot. 

We separated greatly gratified with our day's experience, 
and are sure that any Methodist or others visiting London 
will receive from Mr. Stevenson a cordial welcome, and 
equally courteous treatment as that which was extended 
to us. 

London^ March 26, 1884. 
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BRUSSELS TO WATERLOO. 

OR the present we are through with London. From 
Charing Cross, out, past Chiselhurst, where Napoleon 
III died, and where he and his son Louis are buried, 
is a short run, and an hour and a half passage across the 
channel from Dover to Calais brought us into France. 
You would laugh if you were here (and I wish you were,) 
both at us and with us, to see how we get along with these 
babbling peopje. At us, as we chatter away in the worst 
French you ever heard, hardly French at all, for we never 
gave five minutes' attention to the language in our lives, 
not meeting with a Frenchman scarcely once a year ; and 
then, these Frenchmen, and Belgians who also speak French, 
jabbering away at us in no better English, and with less 
excuse, for they are meeting with many English speaking 
people, tourists, all the while, neither of us understanding 
or being understood, each looking wise for a moment, 
then foolish, half laughing, half provoked, then really vexed, 
we storm away in stem old Anglo Saxon until they stare at 
us as if almost frightened, when they rattle away at us in 
genuine French, which we suppose always means something, 
but just wjiat we do not know, and very little care. It adds 
to the romance of travel not to understand or be understood. 
Sometimes, too, the situation becomes so supremely ridiculous 
that my traveling companion and myself, as soon as we can 
get to our rooms, laugh until the tears come to give us 
relief. Then we philosophize for a while, comparing and 
contrasting this Babel with the Eden that was, and the one 
that is to be. After a little we go forth again, hobbling 
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along with our language, sometimes with one crutch, some- 
times with two, but oftener without any, yet always managing 
to work our way. It is real jolly, although often at our 
own inconvenience thus to do, but, oh, when we hear a single 
word, even whispered in pure old mother tongue, it is like 
a fragment of a sweet familiar tune, so delicious that no 
terms can express its preciousness to us. 

In Ireland, Scotland and England, with all their varieties 
of accentation, traveling is so much« in its main features like 
home, that we hardly realize we are so &r away, but 
as soon as we cross the channel from Dover to Calais, all 
is changed, and we feel like saying France is reallj 
French and so is Belgium. But, French, or otbfinrise 
Brussels is a very beautiAil city* It is not onlytiie capital 
of the kingdom, and royal ad the residence 0f its Sovereign, 
King Leopold the II, but it is royal in its magnificent white 
marble buildings, palaoei imieed, as many of them are 
called, chief amang which is the Palace of Justice, a struc- 
ture «K> Tart and elaborate in its architecture, that as you 
stand without and look upon its extended wings, graceful 
columns, and towering dome, surmounted with a massive 
crown of gold, you feel that its interior must be grand 
indeed, or disappointment be realized on entering. But 
this is not the case. I never felt, not even in the English 
House of Parliament, more fully that I was wandering 
through a genuine palace. Its lofty ceilings, its vast 
stone stairways, its gorgeous colonnades and corridors, its 
noble statuary, its great halls stretching to the right and 
left, its solid marble floors, all purely white, reminding us 
of the white throne, the white garments, and the white 
winged angels in the Eternal City. How fitting that every- 
thing should be white — it is the Faldce of Justice. 

Right royal, too, are its boulevards — wide, straight, 
ascending, they seem, especially Boulevard Waterloo, like 
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the highwftyB of ciupmun. The storsB sve miiiwiuuB, large, 
splendidly arranged, and taken altogether, we have not 
seen them excelled, if equaled. The far-&med field of 
Waterloo is but nine miles from Brussels. A visit there is 
full of sad historic interest. Sad, not because of the results 
of the terrible battle fought there, but because of the vast 
amount of royal blood shed to secure these results. We 
walked about 20 minutes from the station, Braine TAlleud, 
to the monument, a mound mad^ of earth, 200 feet high, 
surmounted with a colossal lion, looking towards Paris with 
his fore foot upon a globe, as much as to say, " Britain rules 
the world.'' It took 200 men 4 years to build it, and from 
its height, which is reached by 225 stone steps, you have a 
magnifiooit view of the vast, slightly undulating field of 
Waterloo, on which the great battle was fought between the 
^Dj^lish and French under Wellington and Napoleon, June 
18, 181^, resulting in the defeat of the latter, and effectually 
ending Sspeleoa's triumphant march. Off yonder is the 
cottage where ^iqxdeDii tUspt the night before the battle. 
All around are the fields which ifece Hfiafcud with the inces- 
sant rains, until the soldiers were up to their knees in mud, 
and many of the officers who had not yet been able to 
change their ball dress on leaving Brussels, laid themselves 
down on this dreary bed to rise no more ; there the Chateau 
Hougoumont, which was assailed all the day by the French ; 
and hundreds upon hundreds were swept down by the English 
who held it Now the battle rages like a thousand tempests 
of fiery wrath, consuming all before it, while thousands 
lying in death, were trampled in the soil soil by the on 
rushing hordes, and buried without hands even before their 
blood was cold. How the living forest sways beneath the 
fury of the blast. Now the fierce cannonading shakes the 
ground like an earthquake. How the sabres flash, and 
bayonets gleam. Dash and crash, yell and scream, amid 
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the wounded, dying and the dead. For a moment the 
English give way, and Napoleon sends a courier to France 
that the day is his. But Wellington's eagle-eye discovered the 
situation, and in a moment rallied his forces. Roar, clash, 
yell, scream, thunder, earthquake all commingle, and 
the day vranefl, until Wellington esclaima, "Would to 
God, that night or Blucher were come," And Blucher 
came. Wellington's countenance brightened into a smile, 
and he exclaimed, " Up guards and at them." Just yonder 
is the spot where he stood, and it seemed as if we could 
almoet hear hia voice, and see these stalwart veterans, 
as they, newly inspired, rush on like a whirlwind of fire, 
until the French are routed and Wellington is master of 
the field. That day Wellington became immortal, and 
Napoleon was uncrowned. We had been to Dublin, had 
seen the house where the Iron Duke was born, to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, where he was buried, and now, to stand 
on the field of hia highest earthly achievement was a 
privily indeed. 
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TWELVE YEARS OLD AND UNDER. 

|HE other day we were going along the streets of 
Brussels, and hearing a wonderful clattering behind 
us, turned to see what was the matter. What do 
you think it was ? Well, there were five little chil- 
dren, five or six years old, each of them had two feet, and 
each of their feet, ten in all, had on a thick heavy wooden 
shoe, (many of the poorer people here wear wooden shoes) 
and the little feet thus shod, were going just as hard and 
fast as they could go, and the streets being paved with 
stone, you may be sure they made some noise. These shoes 
were not only made of wood but they were very rough, 
clumsy, and must have been to tender feet uncomfortable, 
but the little bare-headed urchins seemed just as happy as 
if they had on the finest boots, and were playing on Brussels 
carpets. You will all find, some day, young readers, that 
it is not so much what we have, as what we are, that makes 
us happy. 

Another thing I noticed in Brussels. They make the 
dogs work. I suppose we saw, all told, hundreds of carts, 
some larger and some smaller, all well, and some quite 
heavily loaded, drawn by dogs. Some draw coal, some 
produce, a good many of them have cans filled with milk, 
others vegetables from the suburbs of the city, and one I 
saw on its homeward way with quite a number of bundles 
of one kind and another, together with a woman sitting 
comfortably in the midst, and a boy, her son I presume, led 
the dog, which he occasionally whipped up, while the dog, 
poor fellow, pulled for dear life, panting away, with tongue 
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out, longing for home. Their carte all had little shafts, 
and the dogs had a poor kind of harness with which they 
were hitched to them. After awhile we saw another kind. 
A sort of hand cart, while the dog had a collar round his 
neck, and traces fixed to the axle-tree, which brought him 
right under the body of the cart and protected him from 
being run over by horses, and at the same time placing 
him in a better position for doing his work. The same day 
we saw a dog, either too lazy to work or nothing to do, I 
am not sure which, while another dog came along hitched 
to a cart. The idle dog pitched on the one at work. The 
working dog stopped, and a tussel commenced. A crowd 
gathered of course. But the cart-dog conquered. Good ! 
So he ought. That is just the way it is everywhere. Some 
people too lazy to work, snarl and bark and strike at those 
who do, and I wish, like the idle dog in Brussels, they 
might get whipped every time. 

Now there is one thing more I want to tell you, then 
close this letter. I tell yoi*, rather than the older folks, be- 
cause a good many of the older people are kind of set in 
their ways, and it might not do much good to tell them. I 
don't want you to tell them what I say either, but if you 
see them reading this article, you can just let them read on, 
and they will come to it. It is this, I used to hear before 
coming to this country that the water on the Continent 
was so bad, that it made travelers sick, and that Americans 
even though temperance people at home, must, when they 
go abroad, use wine if they would keep in health. Now, I 
wish to say, that both Mr. Thomley and myself have found 
the water in this countrv excellent, and while I do not re- 
member that we have sat down to a table once since we 
left home without wine or other liquors on them, and 
while we have repeatedly been urged to drink, and sometimes 
where it seemed rude and imjiolite to decline, yet we have 
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uniformly refused, trnd I am very thankiul to our heavenly 
Father that thus &t our health is excellent. All the 
people, ladlea, gentlemen and children, around us drink 
(heir wine, yet we stUI hold to cold water. Sometimes the 
people smile at our simplldty, but not minding, we ttill 
hold on. 

Bnaulf, Jan. 4, I8H. 
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XXVIII 



BRUSSELS TO BERNE. 

BEAUTIFUL Brussels is behind us, and with faces 
southward, we left the French speaking people for 
the Germans. But alas, we understand Grerman no 
better than French, and the Germans understand English 
no better than we do German, so here we are in confusion 
still. But, in the midst of this confusion of tongues, we are, 
I am happy to say, calm and quiet. The scenery is just as 
new, interesting and beautiful, as if we understood every 
word, and the grand in nature speaks just as softly and 
sweetly to our souls, and perhaps more so, than if we were 
diverted by what the people around us say. We are never 
fully brought into communion with the sublime, until we 
aref oblivious to the things about us. We had therefore, 
time to commune with nature, aiid with Him who made it 
so diversified and grand. The country through which we pass 
is low, flat, and remarkably level, reminding us of the prairie 
lands of our own beautiful and fertile West. Tree culture 
is very extensive. Long rows of the old style Lombardy 
Poplar are planted along the roadways, and willows are 
along the water courses in every direction. Sometimes for 
miles and miles, these water courses (wide ditches for drain- 
age) are not more than 30 or 40 feet apart, and willows 
on both sides, give the appearance of a forest Villages, 
towns, and even good-sized cities are at frequent intervals, 
and break up the monotony of the continuous lowlands. 
Every foot of ground seems to be under cultivation, and 5th 
of January as it is, the fields are newly ploughed, and the 
grass is green. Everywhere women are at work on the 
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farms with the men, digging, hoeing, driving, ploughing, or 
along the Jiighways bearing burdens on their heads. It 
seems to us that all through Grermany, women do the hardest 
work. The men are largely in the army, engaged on rail- 
ways, or some kind of government officials, so that if the 
home work is done, women largely have to do it. 

Once in a while the level lands break up and give 
us a few miles of the rolling and picturesque, but soon drop 
down again to the original condition. At Herbesthorl we 
slipped out of Belgium, across the line into Germany. The 
first knowledge we had of this &ct was that the Custom 
House officer demanded whether we had anything on which 
duty should be paid. On being answered in thepegative, he 
took our word, and let us pass without further investigation. 
The same was true in passing from Germany into Switzer- 
land, for which favors we were duly thankful. At 4 p. m. 
we reached Cologne, on the far-famed and beautiful Rhine. 
Our hotel was on the immediate bank, und overlooked the 
river, the bridge of boats, the great railroad bridge, the town 
on the other side, the mountains southward, and all, both 
day and night were beautifiil. The Rhine here, is fiill and 
has a strong and rapid current. ' The beautiful steamers 
glide gracefully and swiftly down, but much more slowly 
up. Cologne is a quaint old city, the streets narrow, dark, 
and unless the day is bright and sunny, cheerless. Many 
houses date from the 13th century. On Sabbath morning 
we sought the English church, there being but one in the 
place. It is a small chapel, and there were only 30 or 40 in 
attendance. The service was Episcopal, and the minister 
who was a German, nevertheless spoke English sufficiently 
well to enable us to understand every word. Afl^ the 
sermon was the holy Sacrament, of which we partook, with 
about 14 others, yet small as it was, it was good to be there. 
In the afternoon we went to the Cathedral. What an im- 
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meiise pile I Architecturally, we think it the finest of the 
many we have seen. They claim to have in this Cathedral 
the bones of the three kings, Magi, wise men, who went with 
gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, to worship the in&nt 
Jesus. They make a great account of these relics, which 
they pretend are genuine. It so happened that the afternoon 
we were there, was Vhat they call the Fete of the three kings. 
First came an earnest, and what we had reason to believe, 
an eloquent sermon of an hour long, in Grerman, not one 
word of which did we understand. Towards the close of 
the discourse, we chanced to look towards the east window, 
and the gorgeous beams of a large and very brilliant star 
were breaking upon us. It grew brighter and brighter and 
finally, by the aid of gas jets, being complete, shone down 
upon us in great splendor. 

Soon the sermon ended, and distant chantings were 
heard, the organ pealed, and amid the surrounding gloom, 
the great priestly, procession commenced with chants, 
songs, and the ftimes of incense, glittering robes, the grave 
Archbishop, a tottering old man, accompanied by magnifi- 
cently attired priests who held his robes, all marching by 
with rapid steps and passing into the great chancel, which 
was shut off from the common people, where with bowings, 
crossings and various genuflections, they commenced anew 
their wierd chantings, which in the midst of the great 
arched ceilings, domes, columns and darkness, sounded 
strange and unearthly, but no more like worship than if 
never intended for such a purpose. " Grod have mercy on 
us," I said, ** what does all this mean," and I felt as if I 
could go hide myself in the silence, and weep over the 
follies into which the Church of God has fiillen. Next day 
we did the city. Went of course, to the original Cologne 
witter establishment, and purchased a small package of the 
original Cologne. By the way, they say, that in this city 
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they wash clothes, dishes, pavements, (where they have any, 
for in some places they are not more than a foot wide) and 
everything else in Goloffne water, 

Tuesday we left for Mayence. The ride along the Rhine 
from Bonn to Bingen is peculiarly and strangely beautiful. 
The mountains rise in ever-varying and graceful undula- 
tions, directly from the river's brink, to a height of five, 
six, eight or ten hundred feet, often crowned with castles 
more or less in ruins, while terrace after terrace, height 
after height, from their feet to the very summits, are cov- 
ered with the omnipresent vine for miles and miles away. 
In the steep places, sloping places, rough and smooth 
places, vines cling and trail and bud, leaf, blossom and 
frnit, until the whole - land seems to be a great mountain 
range of grapes, and all the streams rivers of wine, and 
you wonder what is to become of it all. But when you 
come down among the people and find wine on every table, 
at every meal, and drank by all the people, men, women 
and children, then you wonder where the prolific fountain 
is which sends forth such an immense supply. 

From Mayence we went to Worms, dear oW historic 
Worms. But I have sent you a lengthy poem on Luther, 
and that must do for this scene of his greatest conflict and 
triumph. 

Then we came to Heidelberg, the beautiftil, with its great 
University, broad streets, ruined castle, Neckar river, 
valley and surrounding mountains; then Strasburg, with 
its one towered Cathedral, wonderful clock, vast fortifica- 
tions and new University, all of which would require col- 
umns to describe, and then to Berne, in romantic Switzer- 
land, where we found our friends, Hon. M. J. Cramer, 
Minister and Consul General to Switzerland, and family, 
who gave us a most cordial greeting, and the joy we iTelt 
on finding somebody we had ever seen before, was such as 
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thrilled our very souls with gratitude. Our next desire 
was to see the Alpine paountains. These 'are sixty miles 
away, but they told us the views from here in favorable 
weather were very fine. Last night, they said, the sight was 
grand. But Saturday afternoon when we arrived it was 
dull, and at sunset nothing could be seen. Sabbath morn- 
ing came, and with it snow, quietly, leisurely, lazily, 
gloomily, and as if it expected to continue forever. To- 
wards sunset we hoped for a little opening of light in the 
western sky but were disappointed. Monday morning 
was still dull and cloudy. The day wore on, we dined, 
and went to writing. At 4 p. M. the gloom lifted. We 
dropped everything and hastened to the point of observa- 
tion. The Alps were there in all their imperial grandeur. 
The sun in the West was like a vast globe of molten glory. 
Not a cloud, nor the shred of one could be seen along the 
horizon. The grand old luminary poured down his great 
oceans of light as if he felt it was his own royal prerogative 
to give. The Alps, sixty miles away, leaping, rising, 
mounting, towering to dizzy heights, ten, twelve and even 
fifteen thousand feet in the air, in all conceivable varieties 
of graceful forms, caught the munificent glory in their cold 
embrace, and reflashed the gorgeous grandeur in millions of 
rays, which stretch out along vast lines twenty, thirty or 
even fifty miles in length. 

Royal-robed Alps, snow-clad, snow-capped, snow-crowned, 
great massive walls of alabaster, where angels might walk 
as sentinels without soiling their feet or garments. Divine 
fortifications, so splendid that we might well imagine they 
enclosed cities of inconceivable magnificence suitable for the 
residence of the blood-washed and immortal. There they 
stand, and have stood through the vast unnumbered ages, 
silent, solemn, grand, looking down upon an ever-changing 
world, themselves unchangeable. I bow my head, and my 
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heart is reverent in the presence of these imperial witnesses 
of the greatness of the Eternal God. The sun has gone 
down. The thinnest possible gauze of shadow creeps from 
the base crownward. The crimson glow in the West in- 
creases. The shadows on the mountains deepen. The sum- 
mits are aflame with light ; now it is crimson ; now it softens 
to a warm, soft, mellow tint, the sweet good-night kiss of the 
sun. It is the Alpine glow, which many talk about, and all 
desire to see. We are favored. Look now I The sky beyond 
the mountains grows a little deeper in its shades. The lights 
still flicker on the summits. Jungfrau, (Young frow, Virgin) 
has a diadem of splendor in her crown. Away up in the 
cold lonely air, it flashes like a star of hope on the midnight 
of despair. The shadows of the twilight fall, but the snowy 
garments of the mountains seem to brighten. Mr. Thornley 
said, " they are moving towards us." So far away, and yet 
* it seemed as if we could almost speak to them. So we 
watched and waited an hour, or an hour and a half, until 
at last they slowly folded themselves to rest, and said good 
night, while we walked in silence to our hotel, subdued, 
awed, elevated. 

Bemef Switzerland^ Jan. 14, 1884. 
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LUTHER! 

HE bronze monument commenced in 1856, and finished 
in 1868, at Worms, Germany, to the memory of 
Martin Luther, is a splendid work of art. It is a 
square substructure of granite, 41 feet, 9 inches on each side. 
At the four comers, stand on polished pedestals of Syenite, 
over 8 feet high, the statues of the great supporters of the 
reformation, Frederick the Wise, Philip the Magnanimous, 
Philip Melanchthon, and John Reuchlin. On the four 
smaller pillars, jutting out from the richly ornamental chief 
pedestal, are seated four of the earliest champions of the 
reformation, namely : Peter Waldus, John Wicliffe, John 
Huss and Hieronimus Savonarola. These are surmounted 
by the colossal statue of Luther, clasping the Bible, 11 feet, 
4 inches, with granite pedestal, 28 feet high, towering 
above, and crowning the whole, while the inscription stands 
out boldly beneath, " Here I stand, I cannot retract, Gott 
help me ! Amen ! " We gazed at this great work with 
profoundest admiration, and pur hearts were touched and 
stirred. The following is the result : 
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MIDNIGHT pall obscured the qjty, 

Egyptian like, or greater ; 
While through the earth the souPs sad sigh. 

Went up to its Creator ; 
Hope had expired in rayless gloom, 
Faith was consigned to doorless tomb, 
The poor were crushed in dayless doom, 

Without a Mediator. 
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Dark error, too, had forged her chains, 

Where superstition found them ; 
While ignorance in triumph reigns, 

With bands of steel she bound them ; 
Sin rolled, a dark, resistless flood, 
And murder soaked the earth with blood, 
While men usurped the place of God, 
And tyrants flourished round them. 

Indulgences like shore lights bright, 
Yet false as sin could make them ; 
Attract the storm-tossed seaman's sight, 

To find worse woes betake them ; 
Oh, fearful trade of sin and hell, 
Yet Tetzel works the scheme so well. 
That millions, Rome's dark coffers swell. 
Ere vengeance could overtake them. 

Hark I hark I there is a rumbling sound, 

Tis thunder in the distance, 
A nervous tremor shakes the ground. 

The stronger for resistance ; 
The lightning's gleam is in the air. 
One man has started from despair. 
Another, and another, there^ 

All asking for assistance. 

A monk within his gloomy cell. 

The word of Chxl has lightened ; 
His soul with hope begins to swell, 

While brother monks are frightened ; 
Up Pilate's stairs his duty led, 
He heard a voice, as darkness fled, 
" The just shall live by faith," it said. 
And Luther's sky was brightened. 

Thus light broke in like rising day, 
I'm saved, just by believing ; 

I simply gave myself away, 
In turn, God's love receiving ; 

With pure love all is now aglow. 

Around, within, above, below, 

0, that the world this love might know, 
God's blessed undeceiving. 
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Mj sonl enjoys this gracious booD, 

'Tis free for all, forever ; 
Faith turns dark soul-night into noon, 

Which gold can purchase never ; 
The lion started from his lair, 
The giant waved his sword in air, 
Deception's mask this hand shall tear, 

And right and wrong shall sever. 

God heard the vow, and nerved the man, 

For work no mind could measure ; 
He raised his hand and nailed the ban 

'Gainst Rome's infernal treasure ; 
He braved the lion in his den. 
He shouted out the crimes of men. 
And cried, " I will be silent when 
They do God's holy pleasure." 

Men trembled, and their cheeks grew pale. 

In truth was wrath revealing ; 
His words like fierce November's gale 
Left nought for wrongs concealing ; 
He smote the brazen face of sin, 
Light blazed without and flashed within. 
For right is might and both shall win. 
Though blood is shed for sealing. 

The fires were kindled on the hills, 

And mountains caught the glowing ; 
Truth flashed upon a thousand rills, 
^ Its joys on all bestowing ; 
It bounded down the mountain side. 
It swelled the rivers' rolling tide, 
Till broadened into oceans wide. 
The world was overflowing. 

Stop I Stop the false mouthed heretic. 

And this infernal riot. 
Restore, by some strange magic, quick. 

The Church's ancient quiet ; 
Or, let him, infamous, be sought. 
All arguments must count for nought. 
Covered with crimes, let him be brought. 

To Worms' imperial diet. 
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They found him at his toil divine, 

And summons gave most urgent ; 
Desist from this dark work of thine, 

Thou ruthless, vile insurgent ; 
To Worms I to Worms, without delay. 
Come, gird thee, haste, this very day. 
No parleying, nor needst thou pray. 

To have thy path divergent. 

Right I right ! most right, and I shall go. 

Lifers currents oflen eddy ; 
But mine, though all a stream of woe, 

Shall be direct, and steady, 
I'll go t9 Worms, though thou shalt see. 
Dark Devils in pursuit of me. 
As numerous as the tilings be. 

Forward I for Worms I'm ready. 

Here Luther stood, in matchless might. 

Eternal God beside him ; 
Striking for the eternal right, 

Whatever should betide him ; 
Each land had sent its potentate, 
Kings and the royal men of state, 
Prelates whose eyeballs flashed with hate. 

But God was there to guide him. 

Retract ? Who says retract, to me ? 

Retract the truth eternal ? 
A thousand deaths shall welcome be, 

A thousand deaths infernal : 
But I will not God's truth recall. 
The blessed truth of God is all. 
On this I stand or with it fall, 

God help me, thou Supernal ! 

And God did help, the victor stood. 

As we have read in story ; 
The lion, lamb, the rugged good. 

Mid errors dark and hoary ^ 
He stood and fought the battle through, 
In thickest dangers bolder grew. 
While truth, emancipated, flew, 

Like sunrise in its glory. 
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The moantains of Gennanic Rhine, 

Are all aglow with splendor, 
Truth makes the bitter waters wine, 

Which God alone can render. 
All Europe and the broadened sea, 
And lands beyond hold jubilee, 
The blessed truth of God is free, 
May He for aye, defend her. 

Great Luther, of a giant race. 
Son of the rolling thunder ; 
Stand thou upon thy granite base. 

For ages without number ; 
The word of God, is granite, too, 
And it shall stand the ages through, 
Forever old, forever new. 
It never shall go under. 

Womu, Germany, Jan. 9, 1884. 
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TEN YEARS OLD. 

)£ were at Heidelberg, which is a small but most beau- 
tiftil city. Our hotel was the Victoria, and was 
good enough for a Queen. The room we occupied 
&ced the main street, and the outlook was very 
pleasant We arose at early dawn, a little after 7 o'clock. 
We soon heard a great commotion outside, and anxious to 
know what it meant, went to the window to see. Now 
what do you think it was ? I will tell you. There were ten, 
twenty, thirty, fifty— a regular stream of boys and girls, 
from eight to fifteen years old, all the boys with knapsacks 
on their backs, and for aught I know, some of the girls too, 
filled with books. Tramp, tramp, tramp — as hard as they 
could go, all bound for school, and yet so dark you could 
not see distinctly, and this stream of boys and girls of all 
sizes, kept running on like the strong tide of a river for 
about three-quarters of an hour, then, just at 8 o'clock, the 
streets were all deserted, not a boy or girl to be seen. 
School had commenced, and all hands were at work. 

When we arrived at Cologne, we found at our hotel, a 
very large mastiff dog. They told us he was from America, 
was eight years old, and had been in Germany five or six 
years. Now what do you think ? Although he came to 
Germany so young, and had been so long mixing with these 
German dogs, yet he could bark in just as good English as 
any dog you ever heard I We patted the great big fellow 
on the head, put our arms around his neck, hugged him, 
and told him he was a real good dog, with all of which he 
seemed to be well pleased. Why did we do so ? Well, it 
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seemed to us so nice to see anything from the neighborhood 
of home, that we could not very well he^p it, and didn't 
much try. 

At Strasburg, they have a number of thousand soldiers 
in the standing army. We saw them on drill one morning, 
fifteen or twenty companies of them, on their large parade 
ground, consisting I sl^uld think of about 20 acres. They 
begin to drill as early as 7 o'clock in the morning, and 
keep at it until night It is work I tell you, and they are 
kept at it every day, too. But such marching ! When 
they stepped, grounded, or shouldered arms, ran, knelt 
down, fell back, filed off, or an3i;hing else, it seemed as if 
there was but one man, so perfect was the time they kept. 
They pay the men off, the soldiers I mean, once in two 
weeks. How much do you think they get? Two marks 
every two weeks, four marks a month. How much is a 
mark ? Well, try to find out, and if you fail ask your 
fiftther or mother to tell you. When you do find out you 
will say, hard work and poor pay. Of course they get 
their food, but of the very plainest kind, in addition. 

We went round to the fish market in Strasburg. It 
was very funny. Not much more like our markets than 
day is like night. What arrested our attention particularly, 
was, all the fish for sale are alive. They keep them in 
large tanks of pure fresh water, and when any one comes 
along and buys a fish, the purchaser has a little net bag 
in their hand, and they slip the fish into the bag and carry- 
it home kicking, and are sure to have it fi^h for dinner. 
Or, if they don't want to carry it home that way, the man 
or woman who sells it takes a club, knocks it on the head 
till dead before the customer, so that they may know that 
the fish was alive when brought to market. There is a 
heavy fine for selling a dead fish. Wonder if it wouldn't 
be a good thing to have some such law in our countrv? 
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We went too, to the carrier pigeon house. It is quite 
large, and they have ahout 2,000 pigeons in it. They all 
belong to the goyemment, and men are employed to train 
them. These too, are drilled every day, to be ready in 
ease of emergency, as in times of war; when all other 
methods of communication are cut off, they use the pigeons. 
I am told that one of these birds, with a message tied around 
its neck, will fly to Berlin, the residence of the Emperor, a 
distance of about 200 miles, in 24 hours or less. We saw 
great flocks of them making their graceful circuits in the 
air, and seemed to be enjoying themselves better than the 
soldiers at their heavy drill below. 

We have traveled now, all through Ireland, Scotland, 
England, parts of France, Belgium, Germany and Switzer- 
land. I think we have never sat down to a table, except- 
ing once or twice at private houses, without wine and beer 
being freely used. But we have not used them. Since we 
came to Berne, however, we have used what we call Swiss 
Mountain wine, very £reely. You are surprised at this. 
But I hope when I explain, your surpriae wiU give pla«e to 
approbation. This wine, as we call it, comes from the 
neighboring hills, is brought into the city by means of 
pipes, falls sparkling in the sunlight from many fountains, 
and is in appearance and taste, exactly like our purest, 
best and coldest American water. It costs nothing, is 
healthy, and very good indeed. 

Speaking of Berne, I want to tell you that while this is 
the Capital of Switzerland, and has 40,000 inhabitants, the 
name means Bear. It came in this way: Hundreds of 
years ago, when this place was a wilderness, one of the 
nobility, out on a hunting expedition, came to this spot, 
and charmed with it, said, " I will build a city here, and 
its name shall be called after the name of the first animal 
I shoot." 
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It 80 happened that he first killed a Bear, hence, Berne ! 
There is a costly monument erected to the memory of this 
ancient and distinguished nobleman in Berne, and at 
each of the four comers, is a huge, iron, life-sized Bear. 
Indeed, Bears are everywhere in Berne. It is, if I might 
so speak, their sacred animaL We saw two great Bears on 
either side of the city gate before we entered, cut from 
stone. Nearly every store has pictures of Bears in some 
form in their windows. I saw, too, that the cake and candy 
women who sit selling their stock at the comers of the 
streets, had large round ginger cakes, with a white Bear in 
the centre made of sugar. But to cap the climax as we 
sametimes say, they have a large Bear pit, 60 or 70 feet in 
diameter, paved and walled up 20 or 25 feet with stone, in 
which are kept at public expense, ten or twelve Ml sized, 
live Bears. All I wish, is that the Bernese, with so many 
Bears around them, will, when they get in any trouble, 
hear snd forbear. 

Now there are two things I want you to tell your mothers, 
as I think they will be interested in them, namely : First, 
down here in Grermany and Switzerland, we have the oddest 
kind of stoves. They are made of porcelain, white as the 
snow. They look, as to size, very much like a wardrobe, 
about 7 feet high, 5 broad, and 2J deep. There is a very 
small door just about the middle in front, which opens into 
a space two feet deep perhaps, and eighteen inches or so 
wide, perfectly clean. You can put your hands in this 
oven and warm them, or set a cup of tea in and keep it 
warm. You do not see any fire ; that is put in from another 
room, somehow, I don't know how. There is no dirt of 
any kind in the room from the stove. That would please 
mother, I know. They bum wood in all these stoves. The 
other thing I want you to tell your mother is this : Here in 
Germany and Switzerland, each person has two beds for 
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sleeping. One under and one over him. Why is this? 
Well, that's the way they do. There is a mattress, some- 
times a feather bed, two sheets, a blanket, and over all a 
pure, white counterpane. Then on the top of all this, is a 
sack, two-thirds the size of the whole bed, filled with down. 
Thus we lie down, with a bed under us and a bed over us. 
We ought to sleep warm, and so we do. And I might add, 
if we do well, keep our consciences clear, and do not eat too 
late and hearty dinners, usually have pleasant dreams. 
And now, before turning into our double beds, we wish you 
all good night. 

Bernsy Switzerland, Jan. IS, 1884. 
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LUCERNE. 

T J AVE you ever seen Lucerne ? If so you will charge 
Y\ me with the height of egotistic folly for attempting 
I to descrihe it. K you have not, I confess at the outset 
there are no words, within my grasp, by which I 
can give you any just conception of what unfolded to 
our vision for six consecutive hours of this majestic day. 
Think of Switzerland I The very name thrills you with 
vibrations of exquisite pleasure, which entranced you in 
childhood, and have not wholly subsided, even in your riper 
years. Switzerland in winter time, on the 17th of January, 
not cold, heartless, dark and stormy, but with the sky cloud- 
less, the sun in undimmed splendor, the temperature at fifty, 
and your correspondent and traveling companion on board 
a trim little steamer, on the bosom of the transparent waters 
of Lake Lucerne, for a three-hours sail to Fliielen, at the 
opposide end, and you can see our situation. All around 
us are the eternal mountains. Every inch of the way, 
mountains Mountains on the right hand, and mountains on 
the left. Behind and before us, mountains. Those behind 
seem to close up as we pass through them, and those before 
open only as we approach, so that we seem literally hemmed 
in by these great tall sentinels of the eternal God. How 
they vary in form, vast, cone-like, pyramidal, majestic, then 
leaping out, and on, in fantastic shapes, or rising like immense 
battlements, with buttresses of granite, seemingly as endur- 
ing as the sun ; then up, shooting starward, in great, cold, 
solitary shafts of solemn grandeur, unapproached, and 
unapproachable, and gathering their robes of mist about 
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them, retiring from the world's rude gaze, say in tones of 
impressive stillness, "Stand aloof, for I am holier than 
thou." Now our little steamer advances, and the lake 
curves, and re-curves, over and over again, and at almost 
every revolution of the paddle wheel, the mountain forms 
are changed — new cones, summits, shafts, pyramids, battle- 
ments, buttresses, solitary peaks, ridges. Mountains between 
mountains, under mountains, over mountains, leaning up 
against mountain^, every way, the mind can conceive, then 
changing again, not unlike the figures in the ever-revolving 
kaleidoscope, as varying, as symmetrical, yet, if I might say 
so, a thousand times more beautiful. 

Look along the steamer as you may, bow-ward, stem-ward, 
or across the gunwales, new forms of grandeur constantly 
extort expressions of profoundest admiration and surprise, 
while the heart throbs with new-fou^d rapture, and the 
mind is overwhelmed. Pilatus, snow-capped, sun-kissed, 
glory-crowned, .looks down from his imperial throne of 
whiteness, seven thousand feet high, and smiling in his cold 
and solitary grandeur, seems to say, " Good morning,'' and 
then, as if fearful we may take too much liberty from his 
familiarity, vails himself in mist and retires from view. 
Bighi is royal, views all, commands all, and is obeyed. 
The lake kisses his feet, and the sunlight bathes his brow. 
His helmet is of granite and the everlasting rocks his shield, 
The lightnings flash, and the thunders hurl bolts of hot 
wrath against his sides, but he laughs at their ^ry, and 
waves his victorious plumes defiantly in their teeth. 
Triumphant Kighi, hail! On thy exalted throne, the 
far-ofi* snowy Alps salute thee, and thou with royal signal 
retumest their salutations. What royal pleasure to ascend 
thy rock-ribbed sides by steam, up into what was unbroken 
solitude, grasp thy hand, smooth thy hoary locks, and give 
thee words of cheer ! 
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From the still waters of the translucent lake, we look 
up through thy trailing garments of green. On every side 
are the cottages of the poor, or mansions of elegance and 
wealth. Far up is a belt of fleecy cloud, coiled in folds of 
beauty ; just above is a rift, and I see the snow drifts and 
clusters of the stately evergreen ; then a girdle of cloud, 
above which are great perpendicular cliffi, looking out into 
everlasting space; still above are curtains of the finest 
Swiss lace work, hung in great festoons of grandeur, fit for 
the halls of Emperors, gracing the edges of the cliffii. Still 
higher, away up on the dizzy summits, where the sun shines 
unmolested, the great mountain pines were last night wet 
with rain ; then the frosts came, and this morning every 
branch, twig and slender leaf, is clothed with sleet, and as 
the great lordly sun rolls down his ftill tides of glory, every 
part is aglow with splendor, compared with which the com- 
bined jewelry of all the monarchs of the earth would be 
simply the small dust on the balances — ^nothing ; then over 
all, just a little, only a foot or two, the sky, bright as on the 
first day of its creation, and soft as a maiden's kiss, is 
beautiful as eternal love. Now we turn again, and a new 
apocalypse of grandeur opens, only to be excelled by another 
grander still. How the mists roll onward, and then retreat ; 
marching and countermarching ; unfolding and concealing ! 
High up, thousands upon thousands of feet, they gather, 
brilliant in the gorgeous sunlight. Now they march slowly 
down the mountain side, and leave upon their summit, a 
snow peak no larger than a man's hand. It increases in 
size, and seems, because of the mists which roll between it 
and the earth, twice as high as it really is. Now it flashes 
out, a great mountain, whose feet rest on the earth but 
whose crown basks in the blue of eternal heaven. 

What a wilderness of mountains I Eight and left, every- 
where, the mists roll up and along their lofty precipices, 
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seeming as if the artillery of all the kingdoms was engaged 
in mortal conflict, and the smoke of battle rising to the 
sky. No! these are the high altars of the Infinite, and 
sacrifices are being ofiered for the sins of all worlds I No, 
it is the incense ftom a milUon censers ascending graoefuUy 
towards heaven. No I the mountains are putting on their 
ascension robes, ready for the coming of their king. Mist 
robes, snow robes, white robes — purity. 

We turn at Brunnen. What majestic palaces, with 
domes six thousand feet high, open to receive us. On the 
right is a monument to SchiUer. A little farther the 
solitary meadow, where the three heroes resolved to free 
their country and d^d it. Still on, to the left, the chapel, 
which marks the spot where William Tell escaped the grasp 
of the tyrant Gessler. After three hours of matchless 
scenery we reached Fltielen, at the lower end of the lake, 
exhausted with the excitement of the passage. A little 
refreshment, howeveC; prepared us for our return. It was 
a repetition from another line of observation. Off yonder 
fifteen miles away, but seeming only a half mile, is an ice 
cone, 10,000 feet in air. Here we are under the very feet 
of beetling crags, not more than six thousand feet in height, 
but look, because of our proximity to them, as if they might 
be twelve or fifteen thousand. There is a sense of awe in 
such surroundings. The foot-prints of divinity are here. 
The silence and the grandeur both have divinity in 
them. I turned to my Bible and read, ''Great and 
marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of Saints ; and the temple 
of God was filled with smoke from the glory of God ; 
and a voice came out of the throne, saying, ' Praise our 
God all ye His servants ; Alleluia, the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent reigneth.' And to her it was granted she should be 
arrayed in fine linen, clean and white." Just then I looked 
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and all tbe mountains were clothed in white! I vrsa 
ready to fall down at their feet and worship. But a voice 
said, " See thou do it not, worship God." Look yonder ! 
Five thousand feet above the sur&ce of the water, the white 
garments of the mountains have unfolded. What do I see ? 
Great clusters of evergreens, perpendicular clifis, walls 
castellated, turreted, towered, spired, pinnacled, rough, 
rugged, stem, and frowning down as if angry a* all beneath. 
There ^is a speechless awe. I continue to look. A thin 
covering of mist, like a bridal veil cre^ over all. The 
stern, rugged, and material have passed ; rainbow hues are 
above and below. I gaze upon the spot; it is etherial, 
spirituelle, grand. " And he carried me away in the spirit 
to a great and high mountain and showed me that great 
city, the Holy Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from 
God — having the glory of God, and her light was like unto 
a stone most precious, even like a jasper stone, clear as 
crystal." 

To-day we retrace much of this trip by rail, en, over, or, 
rather under Great St. Gothards towards Milan. How 
serpentine our course ! Around mountain bases, up their 
sides, through tunnels, over bridges, and up the sides of 
frightiul precipices. Righi is before us, then to the right of 
us, and now on the left of us, keeping close company for an 
hour or more, then, as if weary, lingering, until by a sudden 
turn it is lost to view. Kighi, good bye, and hail to thy 
younger brothers, stalwart, magisterial, monarchical fellows, 
old as the ages, and grand as ye are old. Hour after hour, 
ye keep us company, as up, up, still up, we climb, while silver 
cascades dash, plunge, leap, swirl, foam, then leap and 
plunge again, striking a projecting rock below, breaking 
into feathery spray, hanging in icicles, sparkling in the sun, 
melting, trickling, falling, leaping, dashing, eddying and 
swirling away, down to their distant level in the lake, where 
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they revel in the great brotherhood of waters, until carried 
in a chariot of sunbeams, they go out on their airy mission, 
falling in pearls of dew upon some tiny flower, which a 
child may pluck, and praise and love. 

But my br^D aches, and my pen is weary, yet I have 
told you little or nothing, If you will know, realize, and 
enjoy forever, you must come and see. 

jMgana, ItJtiao SiciUtrUu^ Jan. IS. IBSI. 
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ST. GOTHARD TO MILAN. 

TTTHE trip over the mountains of Switzerland is ex- 
(^ I 4) citing. Between Lucerne and Lugano alone, a 
^ ride of 7 hours, there are 52 tunnels, one of which, 
the St. Gothards, is nine and a quarter miles long. Besides 
these, there are probably as many, if not more bridges, 
most of them as high, or higher in the air, than the tunnels 
are below the summits of the mountains. Often in looking 
out the car window, you find yourself gazing down dizzy 
precipices, and taking in the range two or three terraces of 
railroads, including bridges and tunnels, all of which we 
have ascended, but how we cannot tell ; and then, looking 
up, see other terraces above which we are yet to 
climb, but how we are to reach them do not know. All 
we do know is that having ascended those below, if 
no accident occurs, we shall reach those above. What 
stupendous faith is here! We never traveled this way 
before. It is intricate and dangerous, not to say frightful. 
These men, who are managing the train, we never saw. 
They may be competent, or otherwise, we know not. We 
do not stop to inquire. And, yet, in this wild, strange 
country, where we know no one and do not understand the 
language of those around us, we place our lives in their 
hands without a question and pass on quietly, believing all 
will be well. Oh, for such an unquestioning faith in God ! 
We run through St. Gothards in twenty-five minutes, then 
our descent is at every revolution of the driving wheels, 
rapid, wierd and strangely fascinating. We reach Lugano, 
in Italian Switzerland, lying in a valley beside a charming 
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lake of the same name, with lofty mountains closing it 
from the outside world, at 4 p. m. After dinner by the 
light of the ftiU moon, we strolled along the margin of the 
quiet waters and enjoyed the bright sky and an atmosphere 
not so chilly as to be uncomfortable. The next morning 
was magnificent. A white frost and bracing air, like early 
April at home. The waters of the lake were glassy as a 
mirrow, and the shadowed mountains below the waters 
were as clearly marked as the real mountains above. The 
sun, the grand old imperial sun, of whose presence we had 
been denied in London nearly the whole of December, 
touched the summits of these glorious old hills with flame, 
then rising ftill orbed, seemed to baptize the whole world 
witli light. How we enjoyed thf^t morning. 

Our run from Lugano to Milan was nearly four hours. 
It was frill of interest. The railroad is along the margin of 
the waters for some distance, then crossing by an excel- 
lent bridge, we slip down the valley to Como, the world re- 
nowned. We have not time to stop, but from what we see 
of it from the train, take for granted that it is as lovely 
as all travelers state. Soon we le&ve the valley, and 
rising rapidly, crossing the mountain spurs, look down 
upon the cottages and vineyards of the Italians in every 
direction. We are in a Romish country. Crosses, cruci- 
fixes and shrines are along the roadways and at almost 
every prominent point. Sometimes a number of these will 
be found on a single property, then only one, and some- 
times none. Many, indeed, most of the villages and towns 
are old, and seem to have been finished centuries ago, and, 
but for the universal cultivation of the vine, things do not 
look prosperous. The people are not as thrifty as in Ger- 
man Switzerland. Many miles before we reach Milan, we 
again descend into the plains and pass through highly 
cultivated fields and groves of figs and mulberries. 
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Milan is a city of 265,000 inhabitants. It is nine miles 
around, in the centre of the Lombard plains. It was 
founded 400 years before Christ, and claims to be the birth- 
place of many distinguished men, five of whom became 
Popes of Rome. Its great Gothic Cathedral is said to be 
second only to St. Peter's. I do not know. We have seen 
a great many cathedrals since we came to these countries, 
and as we get nearer Home, each seems to excel in 
splendor. What St. Peter's, the great centre of Romish 
splendor and far-reaching influence and power will be, I 
cannot tell. In many respects, Milan exceeds all we have 
seen, and yet, by many who are, or ought to be the very 
best judges, it is, in its architecture, severely criticised. To 
our eyes, however, it seems the most graceful and delicately 
constructed of any we have visited. It is cruciform with 
double aisles, separated by 52 pillars, each 12 feet in 
diameter, with niches crowded with statues. The interior 
is 477 feet long, 183 feet wide, and 155 feet high. It con- 
tains 6,000 statues, a pavement of marble mosaic, vast 
granite monoliths, superb stained windows and paintings, 
the gorgeous tomb and remains of Saint Charles Borromeo, 
life-size silver statues of saints, &c. The marble roof is a 
wonder. It is reached by 194 stone steps, and you seem to 
be standing on a mountain of stone. There are 106 pin- 
nacles each one of which is crowned with a life size statue, 
and the wilderness of fretwork carvings, each one different, 
wearies the mind and eyes. Look where you may, it is 
statues everywhere. Inside, outside, in prominent and 
obscure places, the whole building everywhere is literally 
overflowing with statuary. It would seem as if all the 
sculptors of Italy had nothing else to do for two or three 
hundred years but cut stone into the forms of men and 
women for the cathedral at Milan. The main tower, or 
spire, is 400 feet high, surmounted with a colossal figure of 
the Virgin Mary in bronze. 
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As we were ascending, something was said to the guide, 
which led him to ask if we were Catholics. I answered, 
" Yes, we believe in the Holy Catholic Church." " Ah, 
yes," said he, " but are you Roman Catholics? " " That is 
another question," I said. " No, we are not." " I thought 
you were not." "Well, what do you think we are?" 
" You are Methodist," said he. " What do you tell by ? " 
I asked. " Oh, by the general cut of things," he replied. 
" And what do you think I am," said an American gentle- 
man in our company, who was a Baptist, and had cate- 
chized the guide pretty severely below about charges, side 
shows, gratuities, &c. " Oh," said the guide, " 1 don't like 
to insult you by saying what I think." "Oh, yes," said he, 
" say on." " Well, then, I judge you are a free thinker," 
was the reply. So we had a good laugh together. 

The cathedral, or Duomo, as they call it here, is the hub, 
and all the principal streets radiate from it like the spokes 
of a great wheel, so that by this arrangement, every place 
is, even by strangers, easily found. 

The Sabbath in Milan is more like a general holiday 
than a day of sacred rest. Many go to church in the morn- 
ing, and give the after part of the day to business or 
pleasure. The places of amusement are in full operation. 
As we left the dining hall of our hotel on Sabbath evening, 
one of the officials asked, " Are you going to the theatre 
to-Jiight? " " Going to the theatre tonight f" I asked with 
marked emphasis and surprise ; " why we do not go to the 
theatre on week nights, much less should we go on Sabbath 
nights." " Oh," said he, " they all go here Sunday nights 
as other nights just the same." " What, go to church in 
the morning and to the theatre at night? I asked. " Yes, 
yes, we live near the Pope, you know." " And he pardons 
all your sins for violating the Holy Sabbath." " O, yes," 
was the careless reply. 
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This is the condition of things in the midst of this beau- 
ti^l city of art and artists, this home of the great Leonardo 
de Vinci and his great picture of the " Last Supper," where 
there are religious services almost every hour of every day 
of the week in some of the many churches. High mass, 
low mass, incense, prayers, bowings, crossing, applying holy 
water, and all the innumerable paraphernalia of external 
worship, gilded show, form and wearisome ceremony. But, 
notwithstanding all, we examine the picture galleries — ^go 
to triumphal arches, admire the magnificent horses, are 
wonderfully enthused with the gallery of Victor Emanuel, 
said to be the finest arcade in the world ; the Piazza de 
Armi, the Arena, built by Napoleon I, Civic Museums, 
and whatever else there is to enjoy. Last of all, to-day, we 
went to La Certosa, said to be the most splendid monastery 
in the world. It was founded in 1369. It is the most 
magnificent, in its decorations, of anything our eyes have 
ever seen in this or any other country. It is a vast build- 
ing, or series of buildings, an hour and a half distant by 
steam tram fi*om Milan, and bewilders and oppressed the 
mind with its-gorgeousness and magnitude. The facade is 
of colored marble, of different shades, covered with life-size 
statuary. The interior is vast and ablaze with splendor. 
Floor, ceiling, walls, windows, doors, nave, transept, choir, 
chapels, of which there are fourteen, indeed, every part of 
the building, and every inch of every part is so marvelously 
rich and rare in its fine decorations, that whole columns 
would be necessary to an adequate description. Exquisite 
paintings, admirable frescoes, delicate carvings, masterly 
statuary, brilliant mosaics, rich altars, studded with mag- 
nificent agates^ so interlaid as to form exquisite figures, 
while precious stones flash in [ the light, jasper, sap- 
phire, chalcedony, topaz, amethyst, emerald and all these, 
in every chapel, until their number seem almost like the 
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pebbles in the streets, and yet their beauty is like the dia- 
monds which glow in the coronal of Kings. Whichever 
way you turn the grandeur is equal, and wherever you 
stand you seem .to be in the centre of radiating glory. It 
is the work of centuries and must have cost fabulous sums 
of gold. Indeed, the whole building glows and bums with 
such an amazing splendor, that it reminded me of the glory 
of Solomon's palace, or the magnificence which used to 
daze me when a child in reading the wonderful stories of 
the Arabian Nights. 

. Milan, Italy, Jan. 22, 1884. 
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MILAN TO VENICE. 

(F there is one thing more than another of which the 
people of these countries boast, it is their antiquity. 
Every thing, to be of any account, must be old. 
Old cities, old castles, old cathedrals, old churches, 
old monasteries, old statuary, old paintings, old fortifications, 
old palaces, old tombs, old relics, of every kind, bones and 
teeth of patriarchs, prophets and saints — ^nails from and 
pieces of the orignal cross on which the dear Lord of life 
and glory was crucified, and so on ; old, old, old, until one 
almost forgets that they belong to the present age, in the cry 
of guides and guide books — this is of the 15th century, and 
this is of the 12th, and this x>f the 8th, and this of the 
6th, and this of the 3d, and so on down, how far I cannot 
tell. 

Amid all this mustiness and grandeur of departed glory, 
we stand and gaze until we feel almost as if we were being 
carried back to the glimmering ages, when light flickered 
and the de^ of men were bad. Then, coming out from 
the gloomy receptacles of the past, we see the gorgeous sun, 
and breathing the pure air, feel young once more. Glory 
be to God for the light, the living present, and for glorious 
Young America, to which we always have, still do, and 
always expect to belong. 

We left Milan, running eastward, across the low, level 
plains of Lombardy, and in an hour or two came in sight of 
the great Lake of Garda, said to be 1,000 feet deep, whose 
clear blue waters abound with fish, and wash the feet of the 
distant snow-crowned Alps. We stopped at Verona. This 
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is another quaint old town. Its chief object of interest is 

the Amphitheatre, or Arena. It is supposed to have been 

built between the years A. d. 81 and 117. It is avast oval 

structure, 1584 feet round, 106 feet high, with 45 steps, or 

tiers for seating, and can accommodate, one guide book says, 

95,000 spectators ; the guide told us 70,000, and another guide 

book says 22,000. I judge the last number near the truth, 

although it is very large. It is built of huge blocks of 

stone, with 64 great arches outside, 24 prisons and 8 dens 

inside, for the lions and other animals which were let loose 

in the vast arena, in the midst of all these excited thousands 

of spectators, to contend with the gladiators for life or death. 

It is a time-worn, storm-beaten, savage-looking pile, and 

judging from its appearance might have been built long 

before the Christian era commenced. What good did it 

ever do ? None that we know of. What good is it now 

doing ? None whatever, as it is used simply for the curious, 

like ourselves, to look at, and wonder why it was ever built. 

Here, in this city, Shakespeare found material for his 

play of " Romeo and Juliet," and we were shown the house 

where Juliet resided ; here, too, his Grentlemen of Verona 

lived. 

From Verona to Venice is only 74 miles, and yet, because 
of the slowness of our train, it took us over three hours to 
travel. Venice is unique. No other place like it in the 
whole world. 1- This is right. One is sufficient to make up 
variety, and this done all ends are reached. By saying this, 
I do not mean to disparage Venice; by no means, but 
merely to state a fact. When we arrived at the station, 
instead of being escorted to an omnibus, we were politely 
conducted to a gondola, where we took our seats, and by 
two neatly attired Gondoliers, were rowed a mile or more 
through the narrow, winding water ways to our hotel on 
Grand Canal, and stepping from our boat on to the marble 
door sills, were instantly in the house. 
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Think of a city of 130,000 inhabitants, built on 117 
islands, in the Lagoon, with 150 canals, 400 stone bridges 
and not a horse or carriage in it. What would they 
do with them ? There are streets plenty, hundreds of them, 
but most of these are only 4, 5, or 6 feet wide, paved fix)t 
ways merely, where carriages could not go. A few streets 
are wide enough for carriages, but not arranged for 
them, being flagged from side to side for foot ways. These, 
too, are very short, and if carriages were used, when they 
got to the end of these wide streets, only two or three hun- 
dred yards long, where would they go then, for the next 
outlet might not be more than 4 or 5 feet wide ? I said 
there were no horses here. I correct myself. There are 
four. These, however, are real old fellows, and if the 
streets were all wide and well arranged, they could not 
travel them. They were brought from Constantinople in 
1204 ; carried to Paris by Napoleon as war trophies in 1797, 
and returned to Venice in 1815. They are of Roman work- 
manship in gilded copper, and now have their position over 
the door way of the cathedral, looking out daily and all the 
while, upon the Piazza de San Marco, the great square of 
Venice, 576 feet long, and 270 feet wide. Speaking of 
horses, I am told, there are poor persons residing here, 
who, for want of means, cannot leave the city, who have 
never seen a living horse I The canals are the roadways, 
and boats the carriages. 

Grand Canal running through the heart of the city, 
shaped like the letter 8, is 2 miles long and 160 to 180 feet 
wide. This is the great thoroughfare, and on it are all the 
palaces, large hotels and best residences. All the other 
canals,^which vary in width from 1 to 25 feet, flow into 
this,|and carry the drainage of the city. The tide along 
this canal, which rises 5 or 6 feet, flowing up to the very 
door sills is very strong, thoroughly cleansing the whole 
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every 24 hours. We found nothing unpleasant along Grand 
Canal, but through the smaller, like the lanes and alleys of 
our own American and all other cities, the odors were 
of]^iisive. Is the city healthy? Yes; at least such is the 
universal testimony, and I judge so from the fact that it is 
quite a resort for invaUds from various quarters. What do 
they do for water for drinking and domestic purposes? 
Well now, that is really ftinny. A city built in the water, 
permeated with water, surrounded by water, and yet, men 
and women, standing on the quays and other places, crying 
with their peculiar Italian accent, " Aqaa^ aqua^ ten cen- 
times a glass," while in every passage you may see, at cer- 
tain hours, women and children with two copper kettles, hung, 
one at either end of a staff, 3 or 4 feet long, across their 
shoulders, carrying water from the public wells for con- 
sumption at home. How does it get in the public wells ? 
Brought by boats, from a river flowing from the mountains 
to a point 8 or 10 miles from the city. Of course a great 
many boats are employed for this purpose, and you can see 
a score or more of them any day in these watery street ways. 
Is the water good ? Yes, cool, sweet, and so far as we can 
determine, pure and healthful. You would like to see a 
gondola ? I will show you one with the greatest pleasure, 
for, which ever way I look, as I raise my eyes from the paper 
on which I write, I can see a dozen or more, and lest I 
forget to state it, there are over 1,000 public and above 500 
private gondolas. in the city. These glide feiry-like and 
constant along the Grand Canal, which is so near me now, 
that five steps would bring me to its edge, and keep it all 
aglow with life, like Broadway in New York, or Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

But a gondola 1 Well, they are 33 feet long, 7} feet 
wide and all painted black ; sharp and high at both ends, 
with gracefril terminating curves. In the centre is a small 
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saloon, or cabin, holding four, but more comfortable for two, 
resembling more perfectly than anything I think of, the 
body of a carriage, having front doors at which you enter 
and side windows, as a carriage has with us. These are, 
also, all covered with black cloth, and some of them very 
beautifully trimmed. The gondoliers are the moving 
power. Those connected with the hotels or wealthy private 
parties are gaily attired; their dark coats, pants and 
tarpaulin hats are nicely trimmed with white, blue, 
red or golden, according to fancy. A very rich and 
beautiful one passed us yesterday whose gondoliers 
were trimmmed with red, white and blue rowing with 
great rapidity. We excitedly asked what it was and 
were courteously^ informed (the people of these 
countries are all courteous) that it was the American 
Consul. It was a real joy to see something American, 
though covered by a Venetian gondola and seen but a 
moment, for the gondoliers pushed as if they were carrying 
a royal personage, and so they were, for in America, where 
there are no kings by law, every man is royal. The gon- 
doliers all stand and push instead of sitting and pulling 
oars. They manage these boats with great skill, and although 
in a great crowd, never collide or touch each other. The 
Italians are generally musical, and these gondoliers are 
not exceptions Companies gather in front of our hotel at 
evening tide and so sing, 4;hat I feel like emptying my 
pocket to reward them. Their time is perfect and their 
rhythm sweet. Yesterday, (Sabbath) we saw a gondola 
frtneral. There were 25 richly black-trimmed boats in the 
train, preceded and followed by boats filled with soldiers. 
The hearse gondola was heavily trimmed with gold. It 
was the funeral of a rich Jew, very solemn and silent, 
moving with great rapidity and soon out of sight. 

There are scores of palaces in this city which were 
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occupied by the old Doges in their day. But the Doges 
are gone, and their palaces, though still here, are used for 
other purposes. Our hotel is one of them. So, please think 
of us, your poor brothers in exile, as dwelling for a few 
days, at least, in a Doges' palace. But the Doges' palace, 
where Doges were made and where they sat in council, is 
grandest of them all. It is the palace of palaces I Built of 
marble, with its great golden stairways, its numerous and 
superlatively grand apartments, whose ceilings and walls 
are all overlaid with gold ; its paintings, firesh as if finished 
yesterday by the hands of the great masters of the art, yet 
really finished hundreds of years ago, one of which, 
Tintoretto's Paradise, containing 700 figures, took father 
and son seven years to execute, in the great Council Hall, 
165 feet long and 84 feet wide, fills the entire eastern end, 
while every other inch of the vast enclosure, is flashing with 
gold or aglow with paint laid on centuries ago with a skill 
which no modem hand can imitate, and you seem to be 
standing in the meridian sunlight of art ; but, I regret to 
say, only in the dim twilight of Christian civilization, for 
every room in this great palace has a dark, and some of 
them, a terrific history. On the other side is the prison 
which you reach, by the Bridge of Sighs. 

Surrounded by these old historic associations, I thought 
1 would write a poem on Venice, and commenced thus : 



s 



HOU art to me, fair Venice, like a dream, 

Whose watery ways are trailings of the sea ; 
Gemmed with the star glow, and the morning's gleam, 
Thou art a vision and a mystery. 

Bride of the sea, in queenliness, thou art 
A silent trance, a something all ideal ; 

Billows of song flow softly through thy heart, 
And moonlight shadows float in forms unreal. 
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Thy marble palaces arose at will, 

And the proud sea gave way to make them room ; 
Thy ancient halls of costly grandeur still 

Flash in the sun, or rest in midnight's gloom. 

There was a tide, all golden in its flow, 

Brilliant with sunlight, reaching far and wide ; 

A full flood tide, but that was long ago. 
And with its ebbings, ancient glory died. 

Just here, there was a strong mental reluctance to per- 
suing the subject as it required entering into, and dwelling 
upon the dark and bloody deeds which led to a decline of 
that glory, and, rising from my seat, paced the floor to 
divert my mind. Later, however, the matter like a living 
presence still hovering about me, I changed my plun, and 
wrote the poem on the following page. 

Venieet Italy^ Jan. 28, 1884. 
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BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

HERE IS amid thy palaces, 
And 'neath thy dreamy skies — 

0, Venice, fair and beautiful, 
A fearful " Bridge of Sighs." 

Thy halls of splendor still are gay ; 

Thy streets, the dark blue sea ; 
Thy gondoliers are graceful still, 

And full of melody. 

Thy Temples flash beneath the sun, 

Thy altars blaze with gold : 
And every wall is crowded yet 

With paintings rare and old. 

I walk amid thy narrow ways, 
Each turn a strange surprise ; 

With bridges here and bridges there — 
But, oh, that " Bridge of Sighs." 

One side the palace of the Doge 

With grandeur all aglow, 
And opposite a prison dank, 

The carnival of woe. 

Between, the fearful " Bridge of Sighs," 
Which art has finished well. 

One end is buttressed on a throne. 
The other on a cell. 

Out from the light, and gilded halls, 

Often a wild surprise, 
The noble and the innocent, 

Crossed o'er that " Bridge of Sighs." 
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The tongue of slander,* foul and false, 
Assailed the good and true, 
- And envy listening to the tale, 
Was swift the ill to do. 

Who crossed that bridge in olden time, 
Crossed to retam no more ; 

And light, if ever their's, must come 
From the eternal shore. 

There is no light, there is no hope. 
Across the *' Bridge of Sighs ; " 

The gloom of glooms, the death of deaths. 
Upon the spirit lies. 

Oh, Venice, fair and beautiful, 

Thy palaces are grand ; 
And all the olden marks of wealth. 

Appear on every hand. 

The sea comes in with rapid flow, 

Thy ancient halls beside, 
A song comes in, a song goes out, 

With flood and ebbing tide. 

But, oh, above the swell of song. 

Beneath thy soil blue skies. 
There comes the dungeon wail of woe 
• Across that " Bridge of Sighs." 

A wail of woe, a wail of woe, 

I never shall forget. 
From out the dungeon, dark and dank, 

I seem to hear it yet. 

But, why should I to Venice come, 

Or these Italian skies, 
Each land has sorrows of its own. 

And its own Bridge of Sighs. 
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So short from gilded scenes of bliss, 
To sorrows wretched flow ; 

Joy founded on a hollow hope, 
And grief on granite woe. 

But, see, across the gulf of time, 
A bridge from God descend. 

Who cross it find the bliss of love, 
Where sighs forever end. 



Venice, /tajy, Jan. 28, 1884. 
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VENICE TO ROME. 

TTTHESE names are pronounced in a single breath, 
&\(s> J^^9 between the two, lie a distance of nearly four 
^ hundred miles, and the time consumed in travel is 
not much short of 20 hours. Railroad travel in these 
countries has many points of difference from that at home. 
The carriages are different. There are usually three or 
four compartments, each designed for ten or twelve persons. 
These compartments are sometimes all first class, some- 
times all second, and sometimes all third; but oftener 
mixed — one first-class, and two or three second class, 
sometimes two or more second class, and one third class. 
The traveling by tourists is done almost wholly in second 
class cars. In England, Germany, Switzerland, France 
and Italy these are fully as comfortable as first-class, the 
only difference being that the first-class have a trifle more 
drapery than the second. Two things strike an American 
strangely in all the cars. First, their method of heating, 
instead of being by steam or large stoves at either end, as 
with us, is by a kind of sheet iron tank 3 feet long, 10 
inches wide, and about 4 inches high, filled with hot water, 
on which you place your feet for warmth. These are 
changed once, for hotter water, in a journey of 200 miles. 
This plan always seems to us like child's play, and so 
vastly below the colossal proportions of almost everything 
else we see, that it is even smaller by contrast than it really 
is. We wonder all the while they do not make some better 
arrangements. Another thing impresses us, there is no 
water for drinking purposes in the cars, or arrangements 
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of any kind in case of sickness or other pressing necessities. 
These things are great and grave defects. The conductor, 
in these countries, is called the guard. With us, the con- 
ductor passes through the car a dozen times in a journey 
of fifty or a hundred miles. But we have traveled here 
without seeing the guard cmce in two hundred miles. The 
ticket is examined as we pass through the gate on entering, 
and as we pass out the gate at the point of destination. 
This is a relief, though to us, so accustomed to seeing the 
conductor every few minutes passing through, that there is 
a sense of isolation ahout it, and shut in our compartment 
as we are, often wonder what we would do if anything 
should happen. In a few mstances we have seen electric 
hells in the cars hy which the guard could be called, if 
needed, but this arrangement, which seems so wise, k by no 
means common. The cars in these countries do not make 
near so much noise as with us. They screech less at cross 
roads, the roadways all being protected by gates, and when 
they start from a station a bell rings to notify passengers to 
get on board, then the guard blows a mouth whistle to 
notify the engineer to start. The whole thing is vastly 
quieter than with us. The road beds are good, the officers 
polite and everything works well. 

The engineering required in the construction of some of 
these roads is amazing, but the work has been done with 
such perfection of skill that we glide over vast ravines, or 
through or over mountains with such grace and splendor, 
as the monarchs who reigned over these countries in ancient 
times never knew or dreamed of. Indeed, in all these 
things and many others, we are the monarchs and they 
were the subjects. You will excuse this homily on rail- 
roads. I thought I ought to give it somewhere, and this 
seemed as good a place as any. 

We glided out of Venice at 1 p. m. on Monday, January 
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28th, across- a bridge two miles long, over a part of the 
lagoon, which is fringed by the blue Adriatic, and if we 
simply looked out of our car window, without looking 
down, it would seem as if we were crossing the sea by rail. 
When will that day come? Echo answers never! The 
first part of our journey was not especially interesting, and 
yet, unlike anything we see at home. Please pardon the 
•frequency of the term, or words, at heme. There is some-' 
thing so precious in them, that we rather love to repeat 
them, and could, without weariness, repeat them twenty 
times a day. and then kias them only in a brief adieu aa 
we go to sleep at night. Well, as I said, something so un- 
like we see at home. The country itself is difierent. Then, 
too, the modes of cultivation and the crops raised are dif- 
ferent. Grapes are the staple. You would think there 
was nothing else to be done in these countries but to 
raise grapes, and make and drink wine. We often wonder 
where the breadstufis come from, as the lands appropriated 
to such purposes seem not sufficient to meet the demands of 
the hundredth part of the population. On the hillsides 
and on the plains it is grape, grape, grape. Thousands of 
acres; fifty, seventy-five, a hundred, two hundred miles, 
indeed, all the way along it is grape. The fields are 
ditched, drained, ftirrowed up, trees planted ten or twelve 
feet apart one way, in rows, and perhaps forty feet apart 
the other way. These trees grow until they have trunks 8 
or 10 inches in diameter, the tops being cut off every year, 
the sprouts, no thicker than your little finger, and none of 
them more than an inch or two through, yet these toppings 
are used for ftiel, or burnt into charcoal and taken to mar- 
ket. Along side of these trees a grape vine is always 
planted, ..hich winds ite way 10 feet up, then trained 
across to meet its fellow on the next tree, so that a rope, or 
bower of vines is made all over the field, and as there are 
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no fences anywhere, this condition of things often seems to 
extend without interruption miles and miles away. Be- 
tween these rowB of t^e. grab b sown or vegetables 
planted. 

But the sun is going down, and yet we are nearly a hun- 
dred miles from Florence, where we propose to tarry for a 
little while. It is a long, lingering, dreamy, Italian twi- 
light, which lovers dream about and poets sing of. But, 
no matter which, or both, it is really beautifiiL And, only 
think of it, a soft, sweet dreamy, poetical Italian twilight 
on the 28th of January! Only a half hour ago the Appe- 
nines, blue half way to their summits, then snow-robed to 
the crown, appeared in the far off horizon, now they come 
nearer and^we cross their jutting spurs. Blowly the dark- 
ness thickens, and the mountains drawing their curtains, 
fold themselves to slumber. Good night. May you, quiet 
old Appenines, and we both sleep sweetly, and rise refreshed 
to-morrow. 

To-morrow found us looking out of our hotel windows on 
the rapidly flowing Amo, which divides Florence, seem- 
ingly, into two cities. Florence is beautiful. Two thou- 
sand years of art have been applied to make it so. Sculpture 
and painting, sustained by treasure seemingly inexhaustible, 
have toiled all the long centuries to adorn it, and have not 
toiled in vain. Great marble palaces groan with the 
weight of exquisitely wrought statuary, while galleries flash 
with paintings, the bold, sublime or tenderest conceptions 
of the oldest and grandest masters. The churches are 
grand ; even the doors to the baptistry of the Cathedral, 
Michael Angelo declared, " worthy to be the gates of Para- 
dise." The Chapel of the Princes, erected by the Medici 
family (from which came four distinguished Popes), as a 
burial place for its members, and a monument to their 
memory, is so extensive in its adornments of precious stones 
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and other aocompaniments of grandeur, that it cost $4,400,- 
000 to build thus far, and the mosaics, frescoes and statuary 
necessary to finish it will probably cost an equal sum. The 
Piazzi* Michael Angelo, a beautiful esplanade, is several 
hundred feet above the city. The views therefrom are 
grand. The city, with its palaces, domes, towers and 
spires are at your feet, while the adjacent hills, covered 
with villas, vines and olives, rise gracefully around, hemmed 
in by the distant snow-crowned Appenines, until it seems 
as if Florence was a fragment of Paradise, broken off from 
the other part of this &llen world and left here to dream in 
splendor by itself. 

But, Florence, lovely as thou art, good bye. We are off, two 
hundred miles, for Rome. The morning was majestic. Oh, 
that 30th day of January, what a day it was. Fair as if a 
storm had never visited the earth, and mild as if the year 
was one unchanging May. Out and on we rode, in our 
more than triumphal chariots, and the grand old Appe- 
nines, which we saw folded to sleep a night or two ago, now 
follow as if to vie with us in speed. How glad we are to 
see them and to have their glorious company for two or 
three hours again. The country is still less like our own. 
The olive tree abounds, and the hills, with towns creeping 
up their sides and their summits crowned with castles, 
walled, buttressed, frowning, formidable, seemingly old 
enough to have been built three thousand years ago, re- 
minding us of the pictorial representations we havB often 
seen of towns and cities in the Holy Land. Indeed, we 
really felt several times as if we wete in Palestine, and 
drawing near to Jerusalem, the olden. 

It was a singular thing to see women, scores of them, 
farmers' wives, daughters, or both, fairly well dressed, con- 
tented and happy, each and every one with a distaff under 
their arms, on the top of which was a tuft of flax or other 
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substance, from which they were spinning, while they were 
tending m the fields flocks of sheep or herds of swine, the 
swine being the long, lank, lean, sharp-nosed, black, hungry- 
looking kind that haye no poetry in them and nothing 
beautiful about them. We marveled that the women 
should be required to do this, and yet I repeat, they seemed 
happy and contented. It seemed to us degrading, but I am 
quite sure it is more healthy and honorable -than many 
things we do at home. But, here we are, in the valley of 
the Tiber — ^narrow, rapid, turbid Tiber. Oh, how muddy. 
No wonder, there have been recent rains, and the river 
passing through a series of low, slimy, soapy hills of clay, 
parts of which it carries with it down even through impe- 
rial Rome in its onward marching to the sea, cannot but 
make it so. Half an hour more and the cars halt; There 
is a bustling crowd outside. The doors of our compart- 
ments are hurriedly thrown open and a dozen voices cry 
out in Italian accents, Roma, and sure enough, here we 
are in the eternal city. 

Borne, February 4th, 1884. 
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ROME. 

tHIS is a city that would require many years to study, 
and about which volumes have been, aud mauy 
more doubtless will be written. Nevertheless, I 
* can give you but a single letter. * Why ? The 
moment you enter into details, you are lost in a shoreless 
sea of facts and fancies which no mind can grasp, or pen 
unfold. Like London, it is a mountain of such va^ range 
and altitude, that you stand appalled before it, not knowing 
where to begin, or where to end. Furthermore, the 
slightest attempt at details, could a beginning place 
be found, would require not only more time than I can 
possibly command, but the space needed in the Record, 
would run the publication of these articles long beyond 
the period of our return. A few facts, therefore, is all that 
I can give. Home is well called the " Eternal City." 
Tradition ascribes its founding to Romulus, b. c, 753. 
It is probably much older. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, the population was very heavy, but is now 
reduced to less than 300,000, yet, since the change from 
Papal sovereignty, constantly increasing. The churches of 
Rome are an amazement! Nearly 400 in number, they 
are spread over the city in every direction. St. Clement's 
is the oldest. There are three churches on this site, one 
built over the other, as the ground has filled up and the 
site is claimed to be the spot where Clement, mentioned by 
Paul, Phil. 4 : 3, resided and who was one of the early 
Bishops of Rome. St. Peter's is the largest and, perhaps, 
the grandest, having consumed 176 years, the reigns of 28 
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Popes, in building, and cost $50,000,000. I say perhaps 
the grandest. St. Paul's is claimed by some to be even 
grander. We have seen them both. When in one, we 
think that the grandest, and when in the other, we think 
that is. They are quite unlike, but both superlatively 
beautiful. St. Peter's has more show, but St. Paul's is in 
the simplicity of imperial grandeur. Both so vast in the 
richest marbles, the costliest paintings, the most perfect 
mosaics, massive gildings, lofty domes and ceilings, columns, 
windows, chapels, statuary and floors of such exquisite 
finish and polish, that you seem to be walking on seas of 
transparent glass, or, as you gaze on Raphael's picture of 
the transfiguration, are almost ready to be transfigured 
also. 

These two churches stand at the head of a great train of 
churches, all of them inferior, of course, yet each claiming 
to have some object or objects especially worthy of the 
visitor's attention. These are so very numerous and varied, 
often from the sublime to the ridiculous, that you are 
sometimes amused, but oft;en disgusted. This one has 
. Michael Angelo's statue of Moses ; another, one of Baphaers 
best pictures. St. Peter's claims the remains of the saint 
whose name it bears ; St. Paul's, the body of St. Paul ; 
here is one with the body of St. Matthew ; this one is built 
over St. Paul's house. Another contains a bone of one of 
the saint's arms, another a tooth, another the skull of some 
of the holy ones of ancient times, this one has, so they 
declare, Pilate's stairway, brought from Jerusalem, up^ 
which no one is allowed to walk, but, all who ascend, must 
do so on their knees, and we actually saw the 2d steps, 
filled with the devotees, crawling on their knees, kissing 
each step as they went, seemingly as devout and earnest as 
we ever were at our devotions. At the bottom of this 
stairway is a circular piece of dark marble, cracked in 
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several places, on which it is claimed Christ stood to receive 
his death sentence, the breaks in which were made, they say, 
by the earthquake at his crucifixion. The top and bottom 
steps each have a drop of the Redeemer's blood, covered 
with a brass plate which the faithful kiss with the most 
reverent affection. But it would take volumes to tell the 
hundredth part of the mummery and folly, not to say 
blasphemy, which this " mother of harlots " is perpetually 
imposing upon the credulity of many of these deluded 
people, by which they gain their money and impose false- 
hoods blftck as eternal midnight upon the souls of men. I say 
many, thank God, not all. The day is beginning to dawn on 
Italy. Multitudes in their hearts despise the low trickery 
of the agents of the man of sin, and look upon the 
whole as a base, shameful and rotten trade. We sometimes 
become totally oblivious to the artistic grandeur of the 
buildings, in the infinitude of our disgust, at the mechanical, 
hollow and heartless proceedings which are carried x>n 
amid tinselled ornaments, ringing of bells and flowing 
incense, in the name of religion. Some of the priests are 
breaking away, and were it not for the fear of persecution 
and other causes, many others would, and at iTo distant day, 
will. Dr. Vernon, the Superintendent of our missions in 
Italy, is doing a work, which, in the necessities of the case, 
is slow, but sure as the eternal rocks on which truth rests 
and Rome is built. 

The Catacombs are very remarkable, and extensive. 
They lie around the city in a wide circle. Upwards of 40 
have been discovered, covering 615 acres. But, in order to 
get an accurate idea of their extent, it must be borne 
in mind that the passages, which are from two to three feet 
wide, and eight to ten feet high, with niches in the sides 
for the bodies, cross and re-cross each other, the highest 
being 22 feet below the surface of the earth, and the lowest 
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50 feet. If placed in a continuous line, it is said, they would 
reach 545 miles. They are dark, damp and dismal places, 
and though each one carries a light, unless you keep close 
to the guide it would be the easiest thing in the world to 
get lost. It reminded me of groping our way through the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky more than anything I thought 
of. Oh, what vast thousands have been buried in these 
deep caverns of the earth, nearly all of which have 
crumbled to dust, or been carried away. There is nothing 
cheerful in the catacombs, yet every one visiting Home 
wants to see them ; the St. Calixtus, on the Appian way, 
which we visited is the only one fully excavated, and will 
serve as an illustration of them all. 

The ruins of this great city are among its chief wonders. 
You wander among these vast and weird remains of the 
dead centuries, so long ago that the mind grows weary 
with the distance, until you stand on points and places 
which were old before Christ was born. 

I have already stated that Home was founded many 
centuries before the Christian era, and it is almost as 
common to read b. c. as a. d. There is an obelisk here, 
brought from Heliopolis, Egypt, by order of Augustus, on 
which, it is claimed, the Israelites looked while in bondage, 
and Y^iich was familiar to the eyes of Moses. The Marda 
Aqueduct, which brings water from the Sabine Mountains, 
56 miles away, was built 146 years before Christ. The 
palace of the Caisars, a pile of ruins, now being exhumed 
on the Palatine Hill, of such enormous proportions, that 
the mind utterly fails to comprehend them, was probably 
old when Paul was heard and tried within its walls, and 
yetj its vast halls, mosaics, frescoes and statuary, after 
being buried for many centuries come forth almost as fresh 
as when they were left by the hands of the artist Indeed, 
one of the most remarkable pieces of statuary we have ever 
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seen in all these countries containing wildernesses of 
statuary, is that of Caesar Augustus, executed b. c. 17 ; the 
same who reigned when the decree went forth, referred to in 
Luke 2. 1. Near by is the Forum, the battle ground of the 
Sabil^ and Romans, afterwards the centre of their state, 
embellished with splendid temples and statues, the scene of 
many famous events and seat of the councils which ruled 
the world. Here you stand and look and wonder at the 
past, while just beyond a score of rough men are at work 
with picks and shovels, exhuming other statuary from the 
accumulated rubbish of a thousand years or more, perhaps 
equally beautiful and equally perfect. You turn around 
and there stands the marble arch of Septimius Severus, 
erected a. d. 203 ; and just back of it, the Temple of Con- 
cord, B. c. 366 ; then the Triumphal Arch of Titus, 
commemorating the victories over the Jews, A. D. 70; a 
little further on is that of Constantino, A. d. 311. Which 
ever way you turn, the past, hoary with accumulate 
centuries, rises, a vast, but silent panorama of ancient 
greatness and glory long since departed. 

The Colosseum is greatest of all these ruins. Not so old 
as some, but vaster. It was commenced by Vespasian and 
finished by Titus, Jewish captives doing the work, a. d. 
80. Five thousand animals are said to have been slain at 
its inauguration. It was the scene ot countless fights with 
wild beasts by gladiators. Many Christians sufiTered 
martyrdom within its walls. It contained seats for 87,000 
spectators. It is now in ruins. During the 14th and 15th 
centuries its materials of fine marble were used to build five 
or six palaces now standing in the heart of Rome, each oie 
of which is so vast that you would think it alone would 
have taken all, and, yet, when we looked at it the other 
night, under the the light of the full moon, its northeastern 
wall seemed like a great mountain in height, and its 
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immense galleries stretched away to such a vast extent, 
that it would seem as if scarcely anything had been moved, 
yet we are told only one-third of what it was originally, 
remains. There we stood in the moonlight and thought 
of all the excited multitudes once gathered within the 
immense enclosure, the furious animals, the wounded and 
dying gladiators, the martjrrs who bore meek, but 
unflinching testimony to Jesus of Nazareth, all gone, while 
we were alone and around us the stillness of death, the 
scene was more a dream than reality. 

We went out the Appian way, the road by which Paul 
came into Rome. We got out of the carriage and walked 
on both sides, and in the middle so as to be sure we walked 
just where he walked. We looked on the long lines of 
tombs, on either side, which stood there when he came and 
on which his eyes looked. We came into the city, and 
driving through the Jewish quarter, saw the little old house 
he "hired and lived in two years, preaching to all who came 
with great confidence, no man forbidding him. We went 
to the deep, dark, damp, dismal Mamertine Prison, in whose 
dungeon he was incarcerated. Then to the Palace of the 
Csesars, the very room where the trial was had, and the 
marble bar, a part of which still stands, where he was 
called to receive his sentence; then out and on, under 
the arch of Drusus, erected b. c. 8, and under which Paul 
is said to have walked to martyrdom, where now stands to 
his memory that marvelous church, St. PauFs, two miles 
from the city. 

But my letter is long and I fear not as interesting as 
it should be, yet the thousandth part is not told. 

I will simply state in closing that while emperors, orators, 
statesmen, popes, prelates and the glory of the centuries 
have passed away, we have nevertheless, had the privilege 
of seeing a real live king — Humbert I. ; also his honored 
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ivife, Queen Margaret, and their only son, a lad fourteen 
years old, to whom we extended hearty greetings, which 
were graciously returned by them. It affords me the 
greatest pleasure to add that they look and act like other 
sensible people, living down amongst their subjects, by 
whom all, king, queen and son, are greatly loved and 
highly honored. Italy now has peace and may she long 
have prosperity. 

Rome, Italy, Feb. 18, 1884. 
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PAUL. 

FAUL, the ApoBtle to the Greutiles, arrived at Puteoli, 
about four miles southwest of Naples (Acts 28, 13) 
June, A. D. 62 . In approaching this place by sea, 
he would come in full sight of Naples, Herculaneum, Pom- 
peii and Vesuvius. He remained in Puteoli seven days, 
then started for Rome. This journey was only one year 
before these places were greatly injured by an earthquake, 
and 17 years before Herculaneum and Pompeii were de- 
stroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, a. d. 79. One hun- 
dred and forty miles on he would come to the crown of the 
Alban Hills, from which he would look for the first time 
upon Rome, the mistress of the world. ' 

From the summit of these hills, the whole Appian Way, 
down to the city was, and still is, a street of tombs. Promi- 
nent among these was the Temple of Hercules. At that 
time Rome was Pagan, but in some of its phases art had 
reached perfection. Paul entered a prisoner. He was 
chained to a Roman guard. He taught two full years in 
his own hired house, which is still shown in the Jewish 
quarter. Many heard the Gospel gladly. Persecutions 
followed. Paul was probably incarcerated in the Mamer- 
tine prison. The Mamertine prison, Forum, G)losseum, 
Arch of Titus and Palace of the Cesars, are in close prox- 
imity. He was soon brought before Nero in the hall of 
Justice connected with the Palace on Palatine Hill. He 
was sentenced to death, and hurried to the scene of execu- 
tion. But he had planted the seeds of truth. During the 
darkness of the middle ages, however, these seeds almost 
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perished in the traditions and corruptions of the Romish 
Church. On the 20th of September, 1870, Victor Emanuel, 
at the head of the Italian army, rescued the State from 
Papal rule, entered Rome in triumph, and proclaimed a 
united Italy. Since then, thank God, there is religious 
toleration, and since then, under the protection of the State, 
however grand a work the government is doing in exhum- 
ing ancient ruins and establishing civil liberty. Protestant- 
ism is doing a stiU grander in exhuming from Papal forms 
and follies the simple gospel of the Son of God. 
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HO ! Who is this along the widening way, 

Coming with high intent? 
Whose footsteps in their firmness, seem each day 

Almost omnipotent? 



Who ; who is this ? There's brightness in his eye, 
And on his brow deep thought ; 
« A lofty purpose, wider than the sky, 
Within him has been wrought 

Who is it, who ? A broad, capacious man, 

Although of stature small ; 
Like sunrise he, forever in the van, 

Profound, imperial Paul. 

Naples appears I Vesuvius' graceful cone, 

Rests 'neath a cloudless sky ; 
With wrath concealed, down from her lava throne, 

Smiles on the passers by. 

Naples is bright, and in the morning's glow 

Flashes proud Naples' bay ; 
The waters murmur in a dreamy flow 

Through gardens of Pompeii. 

Alas I Pompeii I Thy fate was shadowed soon, 

Swifl as the flashing light ; 
Lifted with pride, all gay with life at noon. 

Game fiery woe at night. 
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All is serene, the sky is soft above, 

Earth fair beneath his feet ; 
The birds trill out their tender tones of love. 

And June breathes frasrrance sweet 
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On, o'er the hills and through the flowery vales, 

Past fountains by the way ; 
In strength divine each weary mile assails, 

With strength renewed each day. 

Bronzed by the sun, and scarred in recent fight, 
His garments travel worn ; 
^ Truth's banner flashes in eternal light, 

And errors must be torn. 

« 

As truth absorbs him by its power complete, 

Each mile flies quickly past *, 
Hope springs like blossoms 'neath his swollen feet, 

As he draws near the last 

The Alban Hills, the tomb of Hercules, 

All shake beneath his tread ; 
He widens out, like rivers to the seas. 

All Europe to o'erspread. 

From Alban Hills, with spirit all aglow, 

Sees city, tower and dome ; 
And silent in the sunlight far below, 

Flashes imperial Rome. 

Far to the East the Aqueducts are seen ; 

Westward, tall columns rise, 
And the great city cradled in between, 

A crouching lion lies. 

The Sabine Mountains fringe the northern sky, 
Where history goes to weep ; 
> Zephyrs of June along the summits sigh. 
While sultry suAmers sleep. 

Great palaces 1 The world's imperial throne. 

In the Augustan age ; 
Massive in might as earth had never known. 

Or history's proudest page.- 
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On base of rocks the seyen hill'd city stood, 

And still half ruined stands ; 
Through all the past her tracks are marked with blood. 

And blood is on her hands. 

The Caesars reigned ! Art spread her charms o'er all, 

Mosaics, marbles, vast; 
Long lines of statues met the eyes of Paul, 

With arch-ways overcast. 

And artists, too, who carve out human thought, 

As matchless Cicero ; 
Whose imagery from granite truths are wrought, 

With sunset's golden glo^. 

Great emperors, and statesmen of renown. 

Sat in their pompous pride ; 
Sceptre and throne, the purple and the crown. 

And captives crushed beside. 

Frescoes, mosaics, statuary grand, . 

And vaulted ceilings high ; 
But, through the grandeur, throned on every hand. 

Glared Nero's savage eye. 

Nero, whose gaze struck terror to the soul, 

He whose inhuman reign. 
Was like the midnight tempest in its roll. 

When multitudes are slain. 

Nero, whose hands were red with deeds of blood ; 

Deeds of a de^ion's art; 
A reign of wrath with sorrow's deepening flood ; 

A reign without a heart 

And thus came Paul, the city in its pride. 

Surged like the surging sea ; 
The haughty Roman in his strength defied 

Paul and his Deity. 

The Nazarene I Who is the Nazarene ! 

A name most infamous ; 
To polished Greek, worse than an idle dream. 

And comest thou to us? 
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" Away I away 1 " rejecting Jews exclaimed ; 

" Away, away," say we ; 
" The Nazarene I No more let him be named — 

And Paul, away with thee." 

But as the day beams in their silent course, 

Bind sun to lowly sod ; 
Unyielding faith, unbounded in its force, ^ 

Bound Peerless Paul to God. 

And thus sustained, unmindful of the jeers, 

Uninfluenced by shame ; 
Truth plants her triumphs in the trail of years, 

In the Redeemer's name. 

Thus Paul was bold in face of Roman wrath, 

And Roman pride and sin ; 
He saw before him but a rugged path, 

Yet humbly walked therein. 

Walked humbly I Yes, humility is might — 

Might of the kingliest kind ; 
And the sublimest majesty of right, 

The humble always find. 

So, like a giant, Paul in triumph stood, 

A victor, though uncrowned ; 
In bondage, yet, through all the multitude, 

The only one unbound. ^ 

Some heard ; ah yes, Thank God I and some believed 

The blessed word of truth ; 
Though faith cost life, in death they life received. 

And seized immortal youth. 

For every death there came another life. 

Aye, more — ^truth multiplied ; 
Embracing truth 'mid hurricanes of strife, 

Their faith by fire was tried. 

Death came to women and to faithful men, 

By sword and bloody block ; 
By fire and fagot, dungeon and the den, 

Wild beasts and Tarpean Rock. 
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Yet they were firm as their own Alban hills, 

As Sabine mountains strong ; 
By faith they triumphed over human ills, 

And greeted death with song. 

Each blow Rome struck Paul bolder grew, and rose 

To matchless heights sublime ; 
His breadth of love encircled all his foes, 

With strength almost divine. 

There is a blow which falls, but never kills, 

Brings low, but lifleth high ; 
It narrows down, and yet the wide world fills, 

Gives joy for every sigh. 

And such the truth which holy Paul proclaimed, 

Like quenchless flame it ran ; 
It glowed with heat, brought strength to halt and maimed, 

And life to every man. 

They came to hear, and did not come in vain, 

Came through the golden years ; 
And Caesar's guards, bound to him with a chain, 
. Found freedom from their fears. 

And Caesar's household saw the blessed light. 

Through palace halls it flamed. 
And in dark hearts where reigned the gloom of night, 

Eternal Jesus reigned. 

Lone prison walls, the horror of all lands, 

Shut from the joy of day ; 
Close by where now the Colosseum stands. 

And arch of Titus gray. 

Lone prison walls I Birth places of despair. 

Dank dungeons deep and vile — 
Alone I and yet the God of Paul was there 

To cheer with His own smile. 

The judgment throne I The prisoner arraigned, 

All wait with bated breath ; 
The case is heard, and Nero loud proclaimed, — 

The penalty is death. 
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Hark 1 Clanking chains I And now a muffled tread, 

The multitudes give way ; 
A rabble throngs the pathway of the dead, 

At gloomy close of day. 

Paul's work is done ! The seeds of truth are cast, 

True seeds which never die ; 
His steps were firm, and Godward to the last, 

And ended in the sky. 

How great the change 1 A troubled way below I 

A stranger to renown I 
But sorrows end in joy's delicious flow. 

Palm, palace, throne and crown. 

It is enough I The truth of God is sown. 

The holy truth of God ; 
Although sometimes it seemed to be overthrown 

And crushed beneath the sod. 

Courage faint heart I God's word can never die, 

The truths proclaimed by Paul, 
Through lone dark ages lifeless seemed to lie. 

Shall triumph over all. 

E'en Rome itself was buried from the light, 

And vines upon it bloomed ; 
But thrones and statues now emerge from night. 

And temples are exhumed. 

And so the truth of God though buried long 

In the debris of Rome ; 
Right in her might shall now avenge the wrong, 

And swift winged ..vengeance come. 

All hail, Victor Emanuel, all hail I 

From mountains to the sea ; 
Thy reign exhumes — ^the truths of Paul prevail. 

And Italy is free. 

Rfyme, Italy, Feb. 22, 1884. 
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FROM EIGHT TO SIXTEEN. 

J HAVE something very ftumy to tell you. At least it 
W would be fiinny if it were not so sad and awful. But, 
sad and awful as it is, I am quite sure many of you 
will say it is really very ftinny. 

Well, in the first place, you must remember we are now 
in the city of Rome, with its 365 churches. With 12 or 
14 exceptions all these churches are Koman Catholic. 
Every one of them, according to the statements of the 
priests, have something very remarkable for age and special 
sanctity concealed within them. We heard of one the 
other day which contained an object so singular that we 
determined to visit it. It was the Church of St. Maria in 
Aracoeli, standing on the site of the Temple of Jupiter, and 
is of the 9th century. This church has nothing very re- 
markable about it excepting that it cont-ains the famous 
image of the II Santo Bambino, or Sacred Baby. This 
sacred baby is said to have been carved from a piece of 
wood cut out of a tree from the Mount of Olives, and 
painted by St Luke. It is about 14 inches long, and has 
the very richest clothing and a crown on its head. All 
parts of the clothing, and the crown are covered with the 
richest jewelry and the most precious stones, until the little 
thing is all aglow and flaslies out with splendor. It is kept 
in a box, or manger, about 30 inches long, 14 inches wide, 
and 12 inches high. This box is lined with white satin, 
inwrought with golden tracery of the most delicate and 
beautiful patterns. When it is exposed to view the 
top lifts, and the front side lets down. As you look upon 
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it, everything, box, baby and all, sparkle with costly bril- 
liants. Yet it is simply a piece of wood, carved, not very 
handsome either, and clothed in this wonderful way. But 
what will surprise you more, is, that this wooden baby has 
a splendid two-horse carriage, with driver and footman, and 
goes out whgn invited to visit the sick. The priests claim 
that it possesses miraculous powers. When the baby goes 
out, or is returning irom these visits to the sick, the devout 
peasants kneel as it passes. Formerly, it was taken to sick 
persons and left on their beds for hours, in the hope that it 
would work a miracle. Now it is never left alone. In ex- 
planation of this, it is said that an audacious woman formed 
the design of appropriating to herself the holy image and 
its benefits. She had another doll prepared of the same 
size and appearance as the Bambino, and having feigned 
sickness, and obtained permission to have it left with her, 
dressed the false image in its clothes and sent it back to the 
church. The fraud was not discovered until night, when 
the Franciscan Mobks were awakened by the most furious 
ringing of bells and thundering knocks at the west door of 
the church, and hastening thither could see nothing but a 
wee naked pink foot peeping in from under the door ; but 
when they opened the door, without stood the naked figure 
of the true Bambino, shivering in the wind and rain. So 
the false baby was sent back in disgrace, and the real baby 
restored to its home, never to be trusted away alone any 
more. This is the statement. Well, it seemed so strange 
to us that we resolved to go and see for ourselves. Now, 
what do you think ? 

At 1 2 o'clock, yesterday, we went, Mr. Thomley and I, 
and a gentleman from Orange, N. J., Mr. T. J. Preston, 
who had been there before, and knew how to get to see it. 
So we all went round into a side chapel, and asked a priest 
to let us see the baby. The priest said very solemnly, " It 
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has gone out to see a sick person." "When will it be 
back?" "At 2.30 this afternoon. Will you wait?" said 
the priest. " No, we will call at that time." Fortunately 
for us, however, as we were going across the church towards 
the door, we met another priest, carrying very careftilly a 
box handsomely covered, followed by two nicely dressed 
ladies, all walking very fast towards the chapel we had just 
left. The first priest then called to us, and said, " The 
Bambino has come." We hastened back, and followed all the 
four persons into a side room. The cover was taken off, the 
lid opened, the front side let down, and there lay the little 
wooden doll, bestudded, jeweled and sparkling, as I have 
told you above. 

The two ladies fell upon their knees before it, and fol- 
lowed the priest in a short prayer in Italian, then the priest 
taking the baby out, held it before them, and they kissed 
its feet, rubbed their foreheads against the baby's, then 
crossing themselves, arose from their knees, gazing upon 
this little senseless thing as if it had 'been divine. The 
priest then stood the little fellow up in his box, and we had 
a fine opportunity to examine him in full. In the back 
of the box were some small pieces of paper, on which were 
printed a picture of the image. The priest took as many 
of them as there were persons present, and rubbing each 
picture against the baby's face, distributed them among us. 
80 I have a picture of the Blessed Bambino, blest by him- 
self, which I shall be happy to show you all when I get 
home. I have given you this little account to show you 
how the Catholic Church does in Rome. 

There is an old saying, " When you are in Rome you 
must do as Rome does," but neither Mr. Thornley or my- 
self could come down to the worship of an idol or kiss the 
toes of a wooden doll. Up at St. Peter's, too, where we 
were the other day, we saw scores of people kiss the toes of 
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a bronze statue of the apostle, and so long and often has 
this been done that the poor toes are almost worn away. 

There is another church here called St. Peter in chains. 
It seems there were two chains. One of them bound 
St. Peter when he was in Rome. The other, it was said, 
bound him in Jerusalem. But about the latter, there 
was a question as to its verity. They therefore laid 
the two down upon the floor close to each other. No 
sooner was this done than the two chains, of their own ac- 
cord, leaped together, and they became one chain. From 
that day they had no doubt about the genuiness of both. 
In this church there is a box with a hole in the top for 
receiving money. On the front of it is painted in large 
letters, in Latin, the translation of which is, " The contribu- 
tions here are for maintaining the worship of the venerable 
chains." What do my eight to sixteen years old think of 
these objects of worship ? 

In the conclusion of this letter, I want to tell you of a 
little speech which I think a good deal more sensible. 
There is a little fellow here, who is a nephew of Bishop 
Fowler, with his father, mother, sister and brother, from 
Chicago, Paul Wilson, six years old (not Paul Woolston, of 
Ocean Grove, though he is smart enough to make a good 
speech too), who keeps a diary of his travels every day. A 
short time ago, they were all up at St. Peter's, and in the 
Sistine Chapel. He saw a picture there of Pharaoh's army 
overwhelmed by the Red Sea while in the act of pursuing 
the Israelites. When he came home, he was trying tp de- 
scribe the scene to the maid who takes care of him, and 
who acts as his amanuensis, but had forgotten the picture's 
name. He tried several ways to make her understand, but 
failed. At last he said, " Why don't you know, it's the 
drowning of a war ! " " O, yes," said the maid, " It's the 
Egyptian army destroyed in the Red Sea." It was a real 
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good description, and I wish all the wars in the world, 
whether in Church, State, fisimily, or between men, women 
or children, were drowned outright in the red sea of love, 
then we should have grand good times and the millennium 
would soon be here. My young friends drown all your 
wars. 

Rome, Italy, February 23, 1884. 
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NAPLES. 

^BGB ride from Rome to Naples, 160 miles, requires 
over seven hours, and is full of interest. Leaving 
Home, we cross the low irregular, and unhealthy 
land called the Gampagna, in Aill sight of that noble and 
wonderftiUy picturesque old ruin, the Aqua Claudia, A. d. 50, 
which is 58 miles long, and stands out in bold relief, with 
its vast stretch of artistic arches, while the ruins in many 
places broken, stand 30 or 40 feet high. It is one of the 
many objects which impresses the mind with the magnitude 
of the works performed by Kome, nearly 2,000 years ago. 
We then enter a level plain of richl/ cultivated country, 
from 5 to 10 miles wide, hemmed in on either side by bold, 
barren, broken, irregular, and often sharp, conelike, 
volcanic mountains, the highest and most desolate summits 
of which are almoet invariably crowned with an old caatle. 
church or monastery. It is a strange sight to us, and can 
only be accounted for by the unsettled condition of society 
in the early times, when security was sought in these 
elevated places, as best adapted for observation and defence. 
All along, the grass is beautifully green, vegetation 
flourishing, the olive trees covering thousands of acres, while 
ripe oranges turn their golden orbs to the sun, and hundreds 
of men and women in summer attire are at work in 
the fields. Every little while, as the mountains near us 
lower, and as we see beyond them, other ranges still higher 
appear, covered to their crowns with snow. 

After six hours travel, Vesuvius, a great dark, regular, 
cone-shaped mountain, loomed dimly through a kind of 
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summer haze, sending from its summit a lazy, half defined 
mass of smoke. It was a matter of great interest, that first 
glimpse of an object we had read of from childhood, and 
of which we had seen pictures, perhaps a thousand times. 
Another hour, and we were in Naples A hurried drive 
through a dirty street, full of dirty men, women and 
children, brought us in the southern part of the town, to a 
fine hotel, in a most beautiful situation, overlooking the 
noble bay. It was now past 2 o'clock, and as we did 
not propose to stay long in this city, time was precious. 
We therefore asked at once, " How far is it to Puteoli 
( Acts 28 : 13) the place where St. Paul first stepped upon 
European soil? ' It is now called Pozzuoli. We found it 
was not more than three or four miles south-west of the 
city, and there was yet enough of the afternoon to enable 
us to get back before dark. 

We were soon on-«ur way. The afternoon was charming 
and the ride romantic. That which interested us much, 
was that in less than a half an hour aft;er leaving the hotel, 
just on the edge of the city, we came to a bold, precipitous, 
but not lofty mountain, over which we did not see how we 
should pass. But there is always a way. In a few minutes 
we came to what is called the Grotto de Pozzuoli, which is 
a tunnel, probably constructed, so the antiquarians say, in 
the time of Csesar Augustus. The length of this passage is 
775 yards, height at the entrance 97 feet, breadth 25 to 30 
feet, and although not very dark, is always lighted with gas. 
It was full of all manner of vehicles, horses, carts, carriages, 
foot people, cows, calves, and I think we counted eight 
flocks of goats, varying from eight to twenty in a flock, all 
with bells on, being driven home from pasture into the 
town, where they yielded their milk for family use, or sold 
as the case might be. 

Pozzuoli is a town of 16,000 inhabitants, directly on the 
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bay shore. The parts we went through, down to the dock 
or landing place were very dirty and offensive, yet we were 
willing to go through all for the sake of seeing the spot, and 
standing where the Apostle of the Gentiles first stood, as he 
came on his exalted mission to the heathen city of Rome. 
The knowing ones point out the very spot where he landed. 
It may all be so, but we were satisfied to know that it was 
not far off, and overlooking all the scene returned, happy 
in the consciousness that we were traveling in the very way 
he traveled. 

The next day we took a little bay steamer for Sorrento. 
A slight fog spoiled our view somewhat, nevertheless the 
ride over the blue waters, at the foot of Vesuvius, and along 
the base of the towering mountains was beautiful. At 
Sorrento the steamer halts a quarter of a mile from shore 
and little boats carry the passengers to the dock. Our 
hotel was a hundred feet above us, on the perpendicular 
face of the rock, which overhangs the waters. How should 
we reach it? We were led along, and soon entered a 
grotto or tunnel two or three hundred yards long, rising 
steeply, sunless and gloomy, and as there was a draft 
through, quite cool. When we reached the top we were 
panting a little, and while wiping the perspiration fron^ our 
brows were turned into the garden in the rear of the hotel, 
and led down a smooth gravel walk for a hundred yards 
or more, with flowers on either hand, beneath a splendid 
bower of orange and lemon trees, filled with ripe fruit, 
brilliant in the sunlight of that magnificent morning. The 
change . from the gloomy tunnel to the fragrance and 
fruitage of that tropical garden was so great that it seemed 
to us somewhat like passing through the chill of death to 
the groves of Paradise. We lunched and started again, 
for, beautiful as was the scene and all its surroundings, we 
had here no continuous city. 
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Driving through the narrow streets of the town, there 
were stone walls on either side, eight or ten feet high, 
holding up the earth behind, while bending over were ripe 
oranges and lemons all the way along. We were soon out 
beyond the town, winding around the mountains, with the 
waters of the bay far beneath, where the fishermen in 
boats seemingly no larger than your hand were at their 
toils, and the steamers, graoeiul as swans, were ploughing 
the deep further on. Above, the mountains towered for 
thousands of feet, terraced to their summits, clothed with 
the almost omnipresent vine and olive. Nothing could be 
more boldly or romantically beautiftil than the whole nide 
of about 12 miles from Sorrento, along the margin of the 
bay of Naples, to the once buried, but now partly exhumed 
city of Pompeii. It is not necessary to go this way to 
Pompeii. You can go from Naples direct by rail or carriage, 
but we preferred the course described because of its 
beauty. Ancient Pompeii, proud city of the past, what 
shall I say of thee ? It is a wierd sight, and a strange 
experience, to wander through the silent streets of a 
deserted city, as if left but yesterday, and yet just as it 
stood nearly two thousand years ago. It is simply repeating 
a mTcU known and oft told tale, to say, Pompeii was buried 
almost without a moment's warning, by the ashes and 
burning stones of an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which 
stands in full sight only a few miles off, on the night 
of Aug. 24, A. D., 79. The first symptom of danger was 
a dense shower of ashes which covered the town to a depth 
of three feet ; during which most of the inhabitants fled. 
Many however, returned, some to obtain their valuables, and 
others, paralyzed with fear, scarcely knowing what they did. 
The ashes were speedily followed by a shower of red-hot 
fragments of pumice stone, of all sizes, which covered the town 
to a depth of seven to eight feet ; then additional ashes and 
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stones, until the accumulated mass was 20 feet deep. It is 
estimated that 2,000 people were lost in and buried with the 
city. 

For nearly 1,800 years the knowledge of the place was 
lost. More than a hundred years ago some objects were 
discoyered which arrested attention, and limited excava- 
tions made. The most satisfactory progress in this work, 
however, has been during the last 25 or 30 years. 
Perhaps few persons who have not visited the place, have 
any just conception of the extent of the work already done. It 
may, therefore, surprise the reader when I state that we 
walked briskly for three full hours, and yet did not pass 
through all the streets. It may be a further surprise to state, 
that the excavations are still going on with an average force 
of eighty men daily, and according to the estimate of the 
superintendent, it will require 70 years, and a cost of five 
million irancs to finish the work, only about one-third of 
the city being yet exhumed. Between the years 1866-72, 
eighty-seven human skeletons, three dogs, and seven horses 
were found amid the ruins. Some of these skeletons are 
incased in a coarse kind of petrified ashes, the full and perfect 
form preserved, yet with limbs fearfully distorted, as if they 
died in dreadftil agony. We walked up the silent streets, 
paved with flag stones, clean and perfect, as if all the maids 
in town had been out that morning and washed the side- 
walks and even to the centre of the wagon ways before 
their doors. No city could be cleaner, if so clean. In 
some places the ruts worn in the solid blocks of stone by the 
wheels of carts and carriages, are two, three, four, and in 
some instances, I think, almost six inches deep. One of 
the saddest things was to find the ruts thus worn were in 
those streets which led to places of vice so dark and dread- 
M that I dare not even name them in this paper. The 
butcher shops are there, but no meat, no customers ; the 
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bakers, but no bread, although there is in the museum a 
number of loaves, and some beautiful cakes taken from the 
ovQPS here, one of which we saw, with the baker's name 
" Celer, slave of Q. Granius Verus," stamped upon it. The 
temples are standing, but priests and worshipers have 
long since departed. The forum, but the cases are all tried. 
The orator's appeals are all over, the sentences given, and 
judges and prisoners gone to the Great Judge of all. The 
theatres are still standing but the curtains have'^dlen, and 
actors and spectators fled. 

The mansions of the rich and homes of the poor are as 
they stood so many centuries ago, but the rich and poor 
slept in death together on that fearful night in 79, the 
Lord being the Maker of them all. It is strange, wonder- 
fully strange. Everything is so lifelike, and yet so sUent. 
You sit down upon one of the door sills, and fancy for the 
moment you see and hear the children of two thousand 
years ago, playing in the streets. Then you listen again and 
hear nothing but the trill of the cricket or the beating 
of your own heart. There is the fountain, and the stone, 
worn by thousands who drank so many years ago, but there 
is no water running Here is a well, curbed with stone, with 
great grooves worn in it by the ropes with which they drew 
their buckets, but no water sparkles in the depths. The 
frescoes are as bright as when the painter left them, and 
many of the statues as perfect as when the sculptor laid 
down his chisel, but those whom they represent have long 
since mouldered, and their names are forgotten. It is a place 
to linger and meditate. But if there is no immortality of 
blessedness beyond this present transient life, how fearfully 
sad is this world with all its vanity and show. The museum 
at Naples has its chief interests in objects taken from the 
ruins of Pompeii. They show to the careful student that life 
at that day had many, if not most of the comforts which 
we .enjoy, and sometimes their luxuries were even greater. 
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We left this marvellous place with great reluctance, 
feeling that we could have lingered amid its ruins for days, 
if not for weeks. The past and present seemed to grasp 
hands, and the gulf of nearly two thousand years, narrowed 
to a rill, was nothing! "A thousand years in Thy sight 
are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in 
the night." 

Vesuvius stands over the way, a few miles off, and for 
all these years has been looking down upon the ruin it has 
wrought upon Pompeii without repentance, and, at a 
convenient time is ready to do the same thing again. We 
ascended it as far as the foot of the cone, had a magnificent 
view, felt satisfied with the mountain's fiery wrath, and 
through the lava beds, the overflowings of the long and 
silent ages came down contented. 

Naples, Italy, Feb 16, 1884.. 
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SEVEN TO FOURTEEN. 

YOU have all heard of Naples and of Mount Vesuvius. 
Both places have interest. I can tell you, however, 
only a few things. In the first place it seems to 
me I never saw so many children as there are here. All 
kinds, shapes, sizes and conditions. Little children and 
large children, fat children and lean children, crying chil- 
dren and laughing children, working children and playing 
children, children lying down and children hopping, skip- 
ping and jumping. 1 Children pitching pennies, children 
rolling marbles, children on the sidewalks, but more in the 
streets, children in the windows, on the balconies, in the 
gutters, lying in the sun, children on the backs of donkeys, 
children driving goats to pasture, children eating, wanting 
to eat, and never satisfied with eating, clean — ^hold on, I 
don't know about that — dirty children, scores of them, 
hundreds of them, thousands of them, tens of thousands of 
them, every where and all the while, children, children, 
children ! 

We were much amused with a lot of boys in little boats, 
around our steamer, before we started in the morning for 
Sorrento. They would come along and sing (the Italians 
all sing) and then to gather in centimes, hold up a little bag, 
on a long pole, very much like the nets which the boys use 
when they go down from Ocean Grove to Shark River 
crabbing. Oh, how glad they were when sonfe one of the 
passengers would drop something in. Sometimes, in their 
eagerness to get the pennies, they would break right off in 
the middle of a tune and jump for the money. 
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You never saw anything like the streets of Naples. They 
are just as Aill of horses, cows, donkeys, goats, carts, wagons, 
cabs and carriages of all the kinds you ever thought or 
heard of, as they can be. Sometimes a cart has one horse, 
sometimes two, one large and the other not much 
more than a pony. Sometimes there is hitched to one 
wagon a horse, cow and donkey — horse on one side, cow in 
the middle, and donkey on the other side. Sometimes the 
cart is long and low. Sometimes they are very short and 
high. Sometimes on one of these high carts we would see 
as many as ten or twelve people, mostly men, but some- 
times mixed with women and children, riding with, perhaps, 
one poor horse pulling them. Then donkeys would come 
along, dozens of them, a whole procession, with long bags 
across their backs reaching nearly to the ground, and so 
wide as to cover them from neck to tail, made of a kind of 
straw matting, open in the middle, and each one filled with 
vegetables piled up almost like a little hay stack. Then a 
woman gets on the back and sits between the stacks, a boy 
on the hips, and another bgy or man leading or driving, 
while all you can see of the poor donkey is two long ears 
in front, and below, the lower ends of four short legs, taking 
short steps and moving quickly and patiently along. 

Intermixed with all these are cabs and stages, omnibuses, 
tramway cars, foot people, droves of goats — everybody in 
each other's way, howling, hooting, jawing and running into 
each other pell mell all the way along. In the midst of 
all this crowd of animals and humanity, see a little carriage 
with two white horses and two Ocean Grovers sitting in it 
on their way to Mount Vesuvius. After riding six or more 
miles through a solid city, and a mile or two of macaroni, 
strung on reeds, like fishing rods, and hung out in the 
street and sun and dirt and smoke and dust to dry, to get 
it ready for your soup and mine, we struck out into the 
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country, and after two or three miles inrther, began by a 
most winding road to climb the lava sides of Mount Vesu- 
vius. As soon as we turned out of the city, we were beset 
with beggars, and such beggars you never saw. So many 
of them ! Why they were on both sides of the carriage at 
once ; behind and before — ^some with one leg, some with 
one arm, some blind, others disfigured and disgusting to 
look at. They whined, cried, halloed, screamed, yelled and 
ran after us as if their lives depended on their getting a few 
centimes that very minute. Indeed, the whole thing looked 
to us so much like a trade, that we were not moved with 
sympathy, as we otherwise might have been. As we wound 
up the side of the mountain, we soon came to the lava which 
overflowed the land by the eruptions of 1858 and 1872. 
These were very extensive, especially the overflow of 1872, 
pouring out a stream 1,000 yards wide and 20 feet deep. 
This stream ran three miles in 12 hours, and the hot stones 
and lava, amid terrific thunderings, arose to the height of 
4,000 feet. It was curious to see the lava as it had flowed 
down the mountain and cooled, how it took on almost every 
shape and form you could think of. You could imagine 
elephants, lions, tigers, horses, men, women, children, trees, 
gardens, flowers, houses, armies, birds, chickens, indeed al- 
most every thing your mind turned to, you could find in 
these great fields of stone. We did not go up to the crater 
of Vesuvius, for the reason that it involved hard climbing, 
and the cone was covered with clouds. 

Coming back we were a good deal amused. It was about 
4 p. M., the time when milkmen usually serve their after- 
noon customers. We saw a man, after we got pretty well 
down in the city, with a cow which had a bell around her 
neck, and at her side an eight or ten weeks' old calf. He 
drove the two along till he came to the door of one of his 
customers and stopped, rung the bell which was on the 
cow's neck and waited. In a few minutes a woman came 
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out with a goblet, whicH^the man took, went to the cow, 
and milked it full, handed it back, took the money and 
drove on to the next customer. Well, we thought, this is 
something new. Instead of carrying the milk round in a 
can, well watered, let the cow carry it herself, milk it out 
and give it to the customer pure. Some of you ask Dr. 
Wallace how it would do to introduce this plan in America, 
and if it would be any advantage to the consumers of milk 
in Philadelphia, where he lives, and other cities of which 
he knows. After we saw the man with the cow, we saw 
several others with goats doing the same thing. 

Going through the streets of Naples we saw three funerals 
in one day. Each one was Eoman Catholic, but all dif- 
ferent. The first seemed to be of a rich person. The 
hearse was drawn by six very beautiful black horses, and 
four priests sat in the hearse with the corpse, two at the 
head and two at the feet, dressed in red, with lighted can- 
dles in their hands, the coffin being in the middle. The 
next was a military funeral. A company of soldiers with- 
out music went ahead ; then the hearse with six horses to 
it, and four priests sitting with the corpse inside dressed in 
black. The last was just preparing to leave the house. I 
did not see any hearse. But standing about the door were 
six or eight persons, each with a white cloth or cloak thrown 
Over their heads and falling to their feet, with simply holes 
for their eyes through which they could see. Just what that 
meant I do not know. I simply mention these things to 
show you that all countries have their customs, many of 
which seem strange to us, and would, I think, to you, if you 
were here. What I want is, that each one reading these 
articles, shall be good, then the God whom we serve will 
make all due allowances for outward differences and wel- 
come us to his own eternal heaven at last. 

Naples, Italy, Feb. 17, 1884. 
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ROME TO NICE. 

HE ride from Rome to Nice, 210 miles, requiring over 
eight hours, is not particularly interesting. Not long 
after leaving the Eternal city, however, we reach the 
coast, and the blue waters of the Mediterranean stretch out 
before us, smooth and bright, with a lazy surf sloping up 
along the shore ; so lazy indeed, that it did not seem to 
care whether it surfed or not, and we, a little dull, did not 
care either, so the sea did as it always does, just as it 
pleased. All along the coast, for many miles, the ground 
rises slightly inland, culminating a mile or so back in a 
range of low hills, covered with scrubby evergreens, seem- 
ingly not unlike the bay-berry busbof our own New Jersey 
coast. The land is almost wholly uncultivated, save here 
and there, at considerable intervals, clusters of fruit trees, 
were covered with sheets of bloom, as in the middle of 
May with us. Out over the wide waters there was nothing 
seen but a few small fishing boats, and these without wind 
enough to give them motion, were idle as a lazy Italian in 
his noon-day nap on the curb-stone of his native city. At 
ymvr high noon our sun sank below the western waves, and 
what lay between that time and the end of our journey at 
11 o'clock, I do not know, as darkness covered us, and a 
disturbed semi-sleep gave us partial rest. Blessed be sleep, 
even though it be imperfect. How it came to our relief 
that night and helped us wear away the weary hours of that 
weary trip. 

At Pisa, the next morning, the sky was clear, the sun- 
light and the atmosphere bracing. We soon saw the sights 
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of this city. The leaning tower, the Baptistry, with its 
wonderftiUy prolonged echo, the Cathedral, and the Campo 
Santo, all in close proximity, and at 11.25 a. m., were on our 
way to Genoa, 102 miles. This ride which consumed six 
hours was one never to be forgotten. By the calendar it 
was only the 26th of February, yet it corresponded with 
one of our • most perfect days in May. The land, as we 
leave Pisa, is level as a floor. As we look out on either 
side of our cars, vegetation is flourishing, flowers blooming, 
and the earth green with the grain of the on-coming har- 
vest. Four or five miles to our right, a low range of broken 
mountains follow us for miles, cultivated to their summits 
with forests of olive trees, and often crowned with a castle 
or a town. Back of these, and much higher, looking down 
on all, the Appenines, covered with snow, leaning coldly 
against the soft Italian sky, tryiiig to hem in summer, and 
shut off the further march of ft*agrant beauty, by barriers 
of everlasting zero. 

Before we came to Spezia the lamps in our car were lighted. 
We understood the signal. We were approaching tunnels. 
It is always so. When there is some special illumination 
to us, of God's word, we may apprehend we are approach- 
ing points where we shall need special help in our religious 
life. At Spezia the tunnels commenced. Long, low, dreary 
miles — at least fifty if not more, with simply glintings of 
light, every few minutes, lasting only as many seconds, 
simply long enough to give us glimpses of landscapes, bright, 
beautiful, and sloping up from the sea, which was continu- 
ally dashing and breaking at our feet, and then mountains 
towering heavenward, a thousand, fifteen hundred, two 
thousand feet, smiling in the sun, and while they seemed to 
us like fragments of Paradise dropped down to earth, yet 
in one-fourth the time I have taken to write these words, 
are again plunged into darkness, so black that it looked as 
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if we should never see daylight again. And this repeated 
over and over again, fifty, a hundred, perhaps two hundred 
times in the course of that memorable ride. What won- 
derftil landscapes they were. It was tropical luxuriance in 
all its gladdening glory; Now the flowers smUe out in the 
exubei*ance of joy. Here the oranges and lemons turn and 
flash in the sunlight ; yonder the villas nestle amid the vast 
forests of luxuriant olives, some painted red, some orange^ 
some blue, others pearly white, yet all flash out in the sur- 
rounding beauty, seemingly the homes of contentment and 
wealth. Then darkness again, then light; darkness and 
light ; darkness and light, over and over, repeated so often 
that it seemed like* the strugglings of hope through the 
long, gloomy night of despair, and would have become 
monotonous but that every picture was so different from the 
last, and each as much more beautiful, as if all the skill of 
the divine artist had been employed to make it so. 

We reached Genoa just before sunset. It was the last 
day of the Carnival all over Italy. The next day would 
be Ash Wednesday, the beginning of thie Lenten season, 
when all hilarity must be at an end. It really seemed as if 
the whole nation had determined on having a good time in 
general before this season of fasting and prayer commenced. 
We had seen six or seven days of Carnival in Rome, but . 
nothing to compare with this at Genoa. When we entered 
the omnibus at the station for our hotel, the driver took a 
most circuitous route, at which we wondered, but soon 
found" that certain streets were so blockaded by the people 
as to be impassable for coaches, and when within two hun- 
dred yards of our destination, were comj^elled to get out 
and press our way through the dense masses collected 
together, as the horses could not possibly get along without 
crushing some one beneath their feet. " What were they 
doing ?" Nothing in particular. All were in good humor, 
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and each seemed to have come out to see what somebody 
else was doing, and what was going on. After dinner, 
seven o'clock, we sat at our window for an hour or two 
watching the surging masses of humanity passing and re- 
passing, hunting for something new. Every few minutes a 
little company of grotesquely masked young people, male 
and female, would rush along through the crowd, and the 
more outlandishly they were attired, the more excitement 
they created. As the evening wore away there was less 
restraint and the noise increased. Every one seemed at 
liberty to ^do as they pleased, and from ten o'clock, all 
through the night, until broad daylight the next morning, 
each one was pleased to make all the noise possible, in all 
possible ways, so that the air was filled with the loudest and 
most unearthly yells, the highest jollity, and most riotous 
mirth, mingled with song, sometimes soft, sweet and musi- 
cal, then boisterous as the northeast tempest, with yells, 
jollity, mirth and song altogether, until it seemed as 
if a thousand pandemoniums had been let loose, and all 
Genoa in hot pursuit, both pursued and pursuers yelling to 
their highest and ftillest capacity. What a night it was I 
Sleep was almost out of the question. We said to our land- 
lord the next day, " You won't charge us for our sleep last 
night ?" He looked up in astonishment, and asked, " Why 
not?" We replied, ",Why should we pay for what we did 
not get." Comprehending the situation, he smilingly re- 
sponded, " Oh, I see." 

Poor, however, as was our rest the previous night, we 
devoted the day to sight seeing. Genoa, once the home of 
Christopher Columbus, where his name is revered, and to 
whose memory a splendid monument has recently been 
erected, is a quaint, old town, with 161,000 inhabitants, 
high houses, narrow, crooked streets, old churches, numer- 
ous palaces, great hills, amphitheater in form, vast terraces. 
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with buildings, range after range, one above another, until 
from a city above, you look down upon a city below, each 
filled with people, from cellar to the upper stories, with 
play houses for the children on the roofs. From the city 
above you have a splendid outlook over the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, while the city below is washed by 
its waves and sung to rest by its unceasing songs. The 
Campo Santo, one mile and a half out of town, is, in its 
lavishing display of artistic and costly statuary, beyond 
any cemetery we have yet seen, and would be difficult to 
equal in any country. 

The next morning we left for Nice. Dashing out of the 
city a little after full daylight, the sun was just rising over 
the sea in unwonted splendor ; the sky was clear, the waters 
calm, the air balmy, and Aurora, fair daugh — ^there now, 
quick as a flash we plunge into tunnel midnight, and all my 
eloquence goes off, like soap bubbles into thin air, bursts, 
breaks, falls, and comes with them to nothing ! And so we 
go, as from Spezia a few days before, — darkness and 
light, midnight darkness and noonday light, all the 
way to distant Nice. The whole road is a wonderful 
triumph of engineering skill, and will reveal to the distant 
reader, the mountainous character of all this Mediterra- 
nean coast. The mountains continually run down to the 
sea, and into the sea, so that there is qo way around, between 
them and the sea. The only way for a railroad, therefore, 
is to go through them, and they do go through them, as it 
is almost continual tunnel from Spezia to Nice, nearly 150 
miles, and I suppose the same is true, as far as the road 
follows the level of the sea. Mentone is on this road, and 
is one of the popular seaside resorts for England and Paris. 
Near to Nice, and only a station or two from it, is the far 
famed, perhaps I had better say, notorious, Monte Carlo. 
Here the prodigality of wealth, and all the glow and 
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grandeur that human genius can produce from .exhaustless 
treasures, throws a magic and fascinating charm on every 
object, all of which is dedicated to sin, in its most bewitching 
forms. Here the gambling of the nation, if not the nations, 
focalizes. Here too, fortunes are staked, and lost, in a 
single moment, followed often by frenzy, despair and sui- 
cide. Many a man, aye, and, I am sorry to add, woman 
too, has here become bankrupt for time, and I fear for 
eternity also. 

Nice is beautiful. A large, growing seaside for wealth 
and fashion, with wide, straight streets, royal hotels, princely 
villas, fine drives, extended views from the hillsides and 
mountains, while through all, fragrant shrubbery, graceful 
palms, orange and lemon trees,. flash in the sun, giving 
splendor to all the scene. 

Nice, France, Feb. 29, 1884. 
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MARSEILLES TO PARIS. 

MARSEILLES is so unlike Eome, Genoa, and 
other Italian cities, that we hailed it with 
unfeigned joy. Unlike these cities, in that it has 
wide, straight streets, broad sidewalks and an air of 
freshness, thrift and vigor about it, so like Philadelphia 
and other modern cities in our own dear country, that we 
felt at home in defiance of the fact that we were many 
thousand miles away. It is the most important maritime 
city in France. Steamers run to Athens, Constantinople, 
Port Said, Jaffa, Beyrout, Madras, Calcutta, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai and Yokohama, fortnightly, and to many other 
places as occasion may require. It has a long, narrow 
inner harbor, with immense modem docks, and the whole 
outlook is full of push and enterprise. The streets are 
thronged with people, and omnibuses, cabs, and tramways run 
in every direction. Electric lights flood the sidewalks with 
almost noonday brightness ; the stores look like they do in 
America, and although away here in the south of France, 
we^took a long stroll about town in an hour or two after 
our arrival, as if we had been here many times before. 
The next day, bright and balmy, was the Sabbath. A conti- 
nental Sabbath, I am sorry to say, does not amount to much 
in a religious sense. To us, it is more like an American 
holiday than a day of worship. Stores are open, business is 
transacted, the military parade, bands of music are playing, ^ 
multitudes of men, women and children throng the streets, 
places of amusement are in ftiU and successftil operation, 
drinking saloons are thronged, and God seems to be 
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forgotten. All through these countries, we greatly miss the 
religious opportunities of home. Where Rome has control, 
there is Mass in the morning, but in the afternoon of the 
blessed Sabbath, her priests join the multitudes in parade 
and holiday. Oh, how we sigh for the earnest songs, the 
heart-felt prayers, and soul-stirring exhortations of a plain, 
simple, old style religious meeting, full of £a.ith and fervor, 
where the fires oY pure devotion blaze upon the altars, and 
God is worshipped in spirit and in truth. We have seen 
churches which have cost from twenty-five to fifty million 
dollars, with all the magnificence and show of an external 
and formal service, but a building costing only a few 
hundifed dollars, with the devotions of the heart, would, I 
am sure be more acceptable to Him, who looks with greater 
favor upon the broken and contrite spirit, than upon all the 
adornments which art can devise or wealth procure. We 
accept, however, with a sigh what we cannot change, and 
while we move among these vast masses of the seemingly 
worshipless, try to be worshipful ourselves. 

On Monday we left for Lyons. You cannot tell our joy 
in so doing. Ever since we left Naples, now between seven 
and eight hundred miles behind us, we have been 
on our home stretch, but by a somewhat circuitous route 
around the curving shore of the Mediterranean Sea. But 
when we left Marseilles for Lyons, we left the indirect, and 
struck a bee line northward, so that every revolution of the 
driving wheel of our locomotive brings us that much nearer 
home. You will all know just what that means when you 
are for months away ftrom all you hold dear on earth. 
From Marseilles to Lyons the ride is nearly ten hours, in 
exceedingly comfortable cars, which made better time than 
any we had traveled in since we crossed the Atlantic. It 
seemed like a trip in our best trains at home. There ariB 
fifty-two stations between these two cities, but we ^topped at 
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only twelve, yet it took us as I have stated nearly ten hours 
to make the journey, which gives an idea of the distance. 
As we dashed out into the country everything had the 
appearance of Spring. Unnumhered acres, I had almost 
said, unnumhered miles of apple trees, at least they looked 
like apple trees from our car windows, were in perfect sheets 
of hloom, which gave the whole country an air of homelike 
cheerfulness, and made us glad. Off a mile or two at our 
right vast lines of perpendicular rocks, continuing for many 
miles, like immense fortifications, regular as if constructed 
by human hands, under the direction of skillful architects, 
opened before us, and impressed us with the greatness 
of the works of God. Indeed, nothing in all our somewhat 
extensive itinerary, so impresses us as the works of the 
Creator, untouched by man. We have seen some of the 
greatest buildings there are on earth, but they dwindle into 
utter insignificance when compared with one of God's 
great mountains, or the upheaval of a single line of defences 
formed by the eternal rocks. Lyons is the chief manufac- 
turing town of France. It is at the confluence of the 
Khone and the Saone, across which there are 16 bridges, 
and the overlooking heights are covered with great forts. 
We spent a day in passing through its fine wide streets, 
admiring its stores, strolling along the rivers, visiting the 
park, and ascending the great hill, on which is located the 
Church of Notre Dame, and from which there are magnifi- 
*cent views, so that cold and cheerless as was the day, we 
compassed the city pretty well, and returned to rest 
contented. 

From Lyons we took a detour, ^ye hours by rail, to 
Geneva. The ride through matchless scenery, was worth 
the time, if there had been nothing at the end to see. In 
two hours after leaving the Lyons station, we strike 
the ever varying and richly-clad mountains of Switzerland, 
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which rise and stretch away in graceful forms of everlasting 
beauty, while the rushing, roaring, reckless, deep blue 
waters of the romantic Rhone, roll through a narrow gorge 
between, flashing in the sun with a splendor no words of 
mine can describe. And so we kept on for three hours 
through this gorgeous panorama, which every moment 
presents some new phase, and calls for some new expression 
of admiration. Mountains, bold, rugged castellated, 
towering, majestic, near and far away, belonging not to the 
10th, 6th or 3d centuries, as many of the old churches of 
Italy, but mountains before Abraham, before Noah, before 
Adam, before all but God himself, the old, old mountains, 
silent, solemn, grand and seemingly eternal. 

Geneva is a beautiful city. It sits on the margin of the 
lake which bears its name, fair as a diamond in settings of 
gold. We wanted to see the church where the bold and 
rugged John Calvin preached his still bolder, and if possible, 
more rugged doctrines of the Reformation. We saw it, 
entered, sat down in his chair, passed under the roof, gazing 
reverently upon all, and while we did not sympathize with 
the peculiar dogmas which he enunciated, yet he was a 
grand character, honest to the bone, had a work to do, did 
it, and has his reward. We passed out and saw the house 
where he had lived, toiled, triumphed and died. 

The next day we steamed up the lake five hours to 
Montreux. The weather was not inspiring. The wind, 
northeast, was strong and raw, the clouds hung gloomily 
over the mountains, and Mont Blanc, royalest among the 
royal, which is usually in full view, though 60 miles away, 
did not reveal itself at all. It was almost vexatious, and 
yet we must not get vexed at the weather, and did not. It 
would have been grandly pleasant, however, as it was our 
only day, if we could have had that only day sunny and 
bright. One -fact, however, was clearly revealed. Geneva 
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nd Lucerne are vastly different Geneva, we could 
eadily conceive, would be, in pleasant weather, a scene of 
uiet, restfiil beauty, a place to stay, enjoy and love, while 
juceme is bold, grand, towering, majestic, sublime, even 
xciting in its continually wonderful surprises of unlocked 
)r grandeur. Both are needed to make up the variety, 
nd Switzerland, matchless Switzerland, has them both. 

From Geneva to Paris the ride is long. Fourteen hours 
\ the time usually required. Too long, when there is such 
[)nstant travel, for a continuous trip. We therefore 
etermined, as we always do in similar cases, to break it 
)mewhere, and stay all night at Macon or Dijon. But 
nding such an arrangement had its difficulties, concluded 
) push through. We started at 3.30 p. m. At Bellegarde 
ne hour out, the line between Switzerland and France, our 
aggage passed a superficial examination, and we were 
^ted for an all night journey. It so happened, as 
e greatly desired, yet scarcely dared to hope, that we 
ad a compartment of a car all to ourselves. These com- 
artments are so constructed with long seats facing each 
bher, running the whole width and well upholstered, so 
lat if there are but two passengers, as in our case, each can 
ave a seat to himself, and are almost as well off as in a 
uUman sleeper. This being the case, with satchels 
>r pillows, and blanket shawls, which have done us 
ich admirable service all through for covering, we 
ly down to prayerful and comfortable sleep. How 
le night passed we scarcely knew, but at five o'clock 
le next morning the door of our carriage was hastily 
irown open, and " Parley" in French accents, broke upon 
ir ears. We stepped out into the brilliantly lighted 
ation, and, so far as population is concerned, were in the 
jcond Christian city in thfe world. 
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PariSf France, March 8, 1884. 
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GENEVA. 

/^HILD of the Alps, and bright gem of the mountains, 
VIE/ Blossom of sunshine, and fruit of the skies ; 

Gladness is gleaming like spray from the fountains, 
A glowing of love in beauty's soil eyes. 

Slow o'er thy bosom the zephyrs are sighing. 
Wings of the sea gull flash gayly and bright ; 

Shadows of heaven in thy blue depths are lyings 
Shadows of God, in the glory of light. 

Down from the rocks which thy borders Jire hemming. 
Cascades are dashing in grandeur away ; 

Snows on each summit in sun glow are gemming. 
The bold and the rugged in royal display. 

Ages have looked on these scenes in their splendor. 
Ages of struggle for home and the right; 

Here true love has sighed in accents most tender, 
And woman's fond heart has throbbed with deliirht. 
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Switzerland, Switzerland, gleams on thy finger. 

Placid Geneva, both regal and bright ; 
Catching the sunbeams, the stars love to linger 

O'er thee with their smiles from thrones of the night. 

Jewel Geneva, thou purest of waters, 
Clear as the crystal and fair as the dew ; 

So be the hearts of thy sons and thy daughters, 
While Alps shall endure or Rhone runneth blue. 

Switzerland, Switzerland, Alps are thy spires. 
Thy mirrors the lakes, thy cataracts song ; 

Hearts are as mountains for freedom's red fires, 
And these thy defense from tyrants and wrong. 

Lake Geneva^ Switzerland^ March 6, 18S4. 
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PARIS. 

I ARIS is gay. Whatever may be said of London, Brus- 
seb, Berne, Naples, Nice and other places, Paris is 
gayest. Other places may have the root, trunk 
and branches of gayety, but Paris has the foliage, 
blossoms and fruit of all that is gay. Not only is the form, 
color, and general make up gay, but the spirit of Paris, 
indeed, of all France, is light, airy, volatile, lull of fun and 
laughter. The whole city of Paris is brim full of life. You 
see it in the movements of the people, and private, and pub- 
lic buildings, stores and business, all indicate life. It is 
indeed a city of beauty. Dublin, Belfast, Edinburgh, Lon- 
don are solid. Paris is like the sunrise, ^11 of flash and 
splendor. It meets your eye at every turn, and you feel 
sometimes as if architects, builders, sculptors, painters, rich 
men and poor men, had nothing else to do but study the 
esthetical. Large multitudes of the people dress, not only 
in the highest and newest styles, but look as if they had 
just come from the toilet, and were on their way to some 
high festivity. Exquisite bits of bonnets, such as would 
make the eyes of some we know wet with , sentimental 
tears, adorn the shop windows, and the stores of merchant 
tailors attract the attention of many a passer-by. Every- 
thing is not only gay, but everyone wants to be gayer. The 
whole spirit is contagious, and the inoculation general. 
Music thrills, song echoes, fountains flash, while fashion 
sweeps along the great thoroughfares like resistless billows 
sweeping over the sea. 

The Boulevards are immensely broad highways running 
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in every direction through the city. Some of these are 250, 
others 300 feet or more in width, and look as if constructed 
for the return of conquering emperors, followed by all the 
armies of the earth. Boulevards, avenues, courts, parks, 
are all laid out upon a scale of broad, not to say unlimited 
grandeur, as if land was of no value, and wealth had no 
end. The stores, palaces, churches, and public buildings of 
every description, which line these highways on either 
hand, are in harmony with the prodigal magnificence of the 
general plan. From morning until night, and oftentimes 
far into the night, these vast avenues are thronged with 
dashing horsemen and vehicles of every kind ; omnibuses, 
trams, cabs, and private carriages are omnipresent. The 
omnibuses and trams are all double-decked and a seat on 
the top of either is one of the best methods of seeing the 
city. They are very large, and I have rarely seen any of 
them with less than 40, and I should judge they often carry 
50 passengers. Three heavy, broad-chested, well fed white 
horses, harnessed abreast, usually draw the omnibuses, and 
as they approach, traveling with great rapidity, look as if 
they were on royal business. The fare on the top of a tram 
is three sous (three cents) for any distance, and we rode for 
nearly two hours, through the most splendid parts of the 
city, by taking passage on two difierent lines for double 
that sum. We had also a fine trip on the river Seine, by 
steamer, one hour and a half, going and returning, for ten 
centimes (two cents each way. You will say travel is cheap. 
Yes, if you simply travel in these ways. If you take a 
cab, as you are compelled to do, over and over again, it is 
a firanc and a half for any distance in the city, with gratuity 
to driver of twenty-five centimes added. If you take a cab 
by the hour it is two irancs, with gratuity of thirty cen- 
times added. When you go in to see the sights it is ten 
centimes, half franc, one franc, two francs, almost every 
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time you turn. If a door is opened, a curtain lifted, a word 
of explanation given, in poor French or worse English, a 
gratuity is expected every time. So that with paying for 
the cab which waits for you on pay at the door ; the cost of 
guide, often necessary, yet always a nuisance, the gratuities 
expected at every place, and oft;en three or four times, by 
different persons in the same building, makes your sight 
seeing pretty dear, especially if you add to these the facts 
that when you go to the cafes for your lunch, afi»r paying 
the ftiU price demanded, you are expected to leave from. 
twenty-five to fifty centimes on the table for the maid, her 
only pay, and when you leave your hotel, after being 
charged in your bill a franc and a half to two francs a day 
for service, you are surrounded by an army of waiters, each 
expecting another ft*anc for blacking boots, making fire, 
carrying baggage, giving infornmtion, opening doors, dusk- 
ing or caring for your room, etc. I have heard it said, 
sometimes, that to do some things it would be necessary to 
be made of money, but I am quite sure' if we had been 
made of money, we should, long before this, or if not, would 
be before getting out of Paris, chipped up and left, parts 
here and parts there, so that there would be nothing but a 
mutilated fragment to bring home— in fact, nothing left at 
all. But you will ask, " Why do you give to all ? " Give 
to all ! Why we don't give to half, and yet, those we must 
give to are so numerous that the purse must be long and 
broad, not to be exhausted by such constant drains. 

But, lest I quit^ discourage those who are having a con- 
tinental trip in view, I must say, that considering the 
number of places we have been, the things we have seen, 
the entertainment we have shared, and the time expended, 
we are often surprised it has cost no more. Nevertheless, it 
will be well for all, having these lands in contempla- 
tion, to come well supplied with, money, for there is 
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nothing we can well oonoeive, worse than to be left in these 
strange lands, and among a strange people on the last dol- 
lar, or even the last hundred, for kind as these people are 
while you have money, that kindness and attention, of 
course, ceases when the money ends. 

Excuse this long digression, I did not intend it, but it 
came, and may be useful to somebody. Having so said, I 
now continue. The Place de la Concorde, situated between 
the Garden of the Tuileries and the Champs Elysees, is the 
centre of the city, and is said to be the finest place in Paris, if 
not in Europe. Here gayety flames, and fashion culmi- 
nates. Here colossal fountains flash, statuary displays its 
grandeur, broad boulevards concentrate, long lines of trees 
adorn the side walks, and flowers perfume the air. North- 
ward is the superb and classically beautifiil Church of the 
Madeleine, with its 54 Corinthian columns, each 53 feet 
high ; westward is the celebrated Arc de Triomphe, erected 
upon an eminence in honor of Napoleon I., from which 
radiate twelve fine avenues, nearly all of them sloping up- 
wards towards the Arch ; southward, across the Seine, the 
gilded dome of the Hotel des Invalides glows in the sunlight, 
beneath which in a circular crypt, 36 feet in diameter and 
20 feet deep, in an immense monolith of magnificent por- 
phyry, which, with its surrounding, cost 9,000,000 francs, 
sleep the remains of Napoleon I. ; eastward, is the Garden 
of the Tuilleries, adjoining which is the Louvre with its 
wilderness of paintings, and in the centre of all, 76 feet 
high and weighing 248 tons, stands the Obelisk of Luxor, 
given to Louis Philippe by the Pasha of Egypt. And yet, 
amid all this magnificence, the blood fairly chills 
within, as we remember, that on this very spot, every inch 
of which is now devoted to pleasure, the guillotine was 
erected during the Reign of Terror in 1793, and Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette were its first victims, while 
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between January, of that year, and May, 1795, over 2,000 
persons were here decapitated. 

I cannot describe the Churches of Paris. They are 
numerous, and although not so ancient as those of Borne 
and some other places, yet they contain points of interest, 
and many of them sculpture and paintings of rare beauty. 
Notre Dame, the Cathedral of the Archbishop of Paris, 
was founded in 1163, on the site of a Church of the 4th 
century. It is a large building, and it is said will accommo- 
date 20.000 persons. We visited, by the payment of a 
special fee, the treasury of this Church in which they claim 
to have a fragment of the true cross, and one of the nails 
used at the crucifixion of our Lord, and we saw very many 
cases or drawers of ecclesiastical vestments, with heavy 
trimmings of gold, and settings of precious stones, together 
with solid silver busts of St. Denis and St. Louis, with 
scores of golden vessels presented by Napoleon L But 
what earthly use these things are in their present positions, 
no mind of ordinary capacity, I judge, can grasp. If they 
were moulded into coin, and given to some of the men- 
dicants which throng the steps of all the churches, holding 
out skeleton and trembling hands for help, they might do 
some good. There are other churches of interest, noticea- 
bly, the Pantheon, St. Germain V Auxerrois, St. Germain 
des Pres, St. Eustache, St. Sulpice, etc. But, vastly more 
precious to us, was the beautifully neat American Chapel, 
No. 21 Rue de Berri, where on Sabbath morning, March 
16th, we were permitted to join with many of our dear 
friends from across the sea in the holy services in the sweet 
language of home, and then listen to the blessed gospel of 
the Son of God from the lips of that sweetrspirited servant 
of His, Rev. Theodore Monod, in words so simple and 
thoughts and illustrations so direct that a child might un- 
derstand, and after the service, to grasp the hands of a 
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dozen or more American friends whom we had met in other 
places, ail of which made it seem like home indeed. Oh, 
how we prized that holy Sabbath! May many other 
tourists find there a rest as sweet, and a service as blessed. 

The palaces of France are numerous. I can simply refer 
to Versailles. It is distant from Paris, nearly an hour by 
raiL It is an old town of 60,000 inhabitants, and has grown 
up around the palace which Louis XIV. built on an isolated 
plateau between low, forest-covered hills, at a cost, it is 
said, of $200,000,000. It has not been inhabited since 
1789, but in the reign of Louis Philippe, it was converted 
into a museum, devoted ^* to all the glories of France" All 
its courts, hallways, princely apartments and royal cham- 
bers, BO numerous, that the mind wearies and the limbs fail 
to carry us through, although hours were devoted to them, 
are filled with statuary and paintings grander than we sup- 
posed existed. One hall alone, 396x52 feet in area, has 33 
immense battle pictures, so real that you shudder at the 
peril, or entering into the excitement which surrounds you, 
dash on with the gorgeously attired battalions to victory or 
death. Trianon, one of the villas a half mile from, but be- 
longing to the palace, was a place of resort when the mem- 
bers of the royal families desired rest. Here you wander 
through the rooms once occupied by Louis XIV., and 
Napoleon I., with all their royal appointments, and furni- 
ture of ancient costliness and splendor. Room after room, 
hall aft«r hall, royal bed-chamber after bed-chamber, study, 
bath-rooms, reception rooms, everything silent and desolate, 
for royalty in France is dead. We went to the stables. 
Here are the royal carriages. That of Napoleon I., in 
which he rode when married to Maria Louise ; the carriage 
of the Empress Josephine; also that of Napoleon III., 
in which he rode, in 1853, when married to her, who 
now, a widow and childless, weeps in lonely exile, the 
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Ex-Empress EugeDie; and last and grandest, that of 
Charles X, 30 feet long and 15 high, surmounted with a 
crown, seeming as if carved out of solid gold. Here they 
are, seven in all, standing useless aod idle, with nobody to 
ride in them. Such is royalty — a dreamy shadow, a 
phantom, nothing/ 

I could write you column after column about Pane, but 
I stop, with the conviction deeper than ever, that this 
world's show is hollow, and that there is nothing true but 
God. 
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ENGLAND IN SORROW. 

FTER more than two weeks, delightfully and profit- 
ably spent in Paris, we started, Monday morning, 
March 17th, for London, It is a run of about ten 
hours over a smooth and well conducted road, to 
Boulogne, where a beautiful little steamer awaited to carry 
us across the Straits to dear old England. You have heard 
terrible stories about passages over this narrow belt of waters. 
But for us, it was calm and bright as a summer river, and 
even Mr. Thomley, so susceptible to sea sickness, was not 
inconvenienced at all. It was a real joy, after an absence 
of nearly three months to step once more on English soil 
at Folkestone, where the babblings of strange tongues 
ceased, and every one spoke in the familiar tones of our 
own dear native land. It was refreshing also to be welcomed 
back to our old quarters at Miss Lyons', No. 29 Upper 
Bedford Place, Russell Square, London, where we had 
found such reasonable and pleasant entertainment during 
our previous visit. Then, too, all was the more bright and 
joyous from the fact that we were nearing home. Only ten 
days passed, however, before the whole British realm was 
sad, and our hearts partook of the general sorrow. 

The Duke of Albany, fourth and youngest son of Queen 
Victoria, died of apoplexy, at Cannes, in the south of 
France, on Friday, March 28, at 2 A. m. This sad visitation 
came so suddenly upon the whole land, like thunder from a 
cloudless sky, that the grief was not only wide-spread but 
deep, and the surrounding nations were moved by a com- 
mon sympathy. Indeed, so close and intimately are 
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the nations of the earth bound together in these latter days, 
especially, England and the United States, that I have 
thought a letter on the common bereavement might not be 
out of place. I gleaned from several sources the following 
facts: 

The Prince whose sudden removal has caused a sorrow 
akin to that which followed the untimely death of the 
Princess Alice in December, 1878, bore the names of Leo- 
pold George Duncan Albert, the first being derived from 
his great uncle, the late King of the Belgians. He was 
bom at Buckingham Palace on the 7th of April, 1855. 

The first letter written after his birth by his royal mother, 
was to her uncle at Brussels, as follows : 

" Buckingham Palace, April 18, 1855. 

"My first letter is this time, ss last time, addressed 
to you. 

" I can report most favorably of myself, for I have never 
been better or stronger. Stockmar will have told you that 
Leopold is to be the name of our fourth young gentleman. It 
is a mark of love and affection, which I hope you will 
not disapprove. It is a name which is dearest to me after 
Albert's, and one which recalls the only happy days of my 
childhood. To hear ' Prince Leopold ' again will make me 
think of all those days ; the other names will be George 
Duncan Albert. George is after the King of Hanover, and 
Duncan is a compliment to dear Scotland." 

In the private chapel of the Palace on the 28th of June, 
he was christened ** with much pomp/* his sponsors being 
the King of Hanover, the Princess of Prussia, the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, and the Prince of Hohenlohe-Langen- 
berg. 

The Prince inherited a frail constitution, and from the 
first was the object of great solicitude and care. Neverthe- 
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less, he developed intellectually, and gave the highest 
promise of great use^lness and honor to the nation. 

Of the few glimpses which have been given into the 
boyhood of the Prince, that which was afforded in a recent 
speech by Prof. Tyndall is interesting. 

" It is now more than 20 years since I was invited, with 
three or four very distinguished men, to go down to 
Osborne and talk to the children of the Queen upon matters 
connected with science. Taken from my studies, I did 
not expect more than familiar conversation, but I found 
that I had to lecture before her Majesty herself, and being 
entirely undisciplined in the manners of the Court I feared 
my behaviour in the presence of the Queen was not what it 
ought to have been, and my uncertainty in this respect was 
a cause of intense discomfort to me. But, on the following 
morning, the discomfort, melted away like a cloud, in 
the presence of the cordial merry laughter and pleasant 
conversation of the Prince Leopold, then a^ little boy. 
He took me over his little garden, and showed me his 
implements of husbandry, wheelbarrows, spades, rakes 
and hoes allotted to him, his brothers, and his sisters 
by their noble and most wise fiither. He showed me their 
museum, and told me to whom each of the objects belonged, 
and it was a profound comfort to me, for I felt that I was 
standing not in the presence of any hollow artificiality, but 
in the presence of Royal persons who had changed hoUow- 
ness and artificiality for the cultivation of those virtues 
which lie in the power of every upright wise man in 
any grade of society. I returned cheered and enabled to 
get through the remainder of my work much more happily 
than I should otherwise have done." 

On attaining his majority, Parliament voted him the 
usual allowance for his support, which was increased on the 
occasion of his marriage, April 27, 1882, to Princess Helen 
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Frederica Augusta of Waldeck-Pyrmont It was an 
auspicious wedding, and their married life, although brief, 
has been happy. An interesting little baby girl is the gift 
of their mutual affection. 

Some weeks ago, the Duke went to the south of France 
to avoid the rigors of March in his native clime. He 
intended to be absent only a short time, but so happy was 
the influence .of the change, that he remained as many 
weeks as he had intended days. He was at times in 
a serious and reverential mood, and used to gaze long and 
wistfully over the luxurious grounds before him to the 
deep blue sea beyond. Turning at one time to Capt. 
Perceval, he said quietly, " I would rather die here than 
anywhere else in the world." He died in that very room . 

A few days before his intended return to England he 
met with a fall. " The Duke," said Capt. Perceval, at whose 
villa he was entertained, " although sufiering acute pain 
after his fall on the steps of the Cercle Nautique, was not 
rendered unconscious, and almost his first words to me, 
when he saw that he would be unable to meet those whom 
he expected, were, " Please entertain my guests for me." 
I did as he requested. After being attended to at the 
Villa Nevada the Duke rallied completely. He wrote 
some letters, dined, and was in bright spirits. But I 
feared the shock, and got Dr. Royle to lie in the same 
room with him. About midnight there was a sudden 
collapse. The Duke was then in great pain, but this 
subsided under Dr. Royle's care and attention. He grew 
marvellously calm as death approached, and passed away 
from earth lying in my arms peacefully and tranquilly. 
There was but one faint shudder at the close, and all was 
over. A few minutes afterwards and he looked exactly as 
though asleep." 

The telegraph flashed the sad intelligence in every 
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direction, and sorrow fills the land. The funeral took place 
at Windsor, and his remains rest with those of his honored 
father, at Frogmere, near by. 

On Sabbath last all the churches were draped in mourn- 
ing, and the ministers in prayers and sermons referred to 
the public loss. 

At St. Margaret's, which stands just at the side of 
Westminster Abbey, we were permitted to hear a sermon 
from Archdeacon, better known in America as Canon 
Farrar, from the words of Jesus, spoken to Martha, '^ I am 
the resurrection and the life," highly eulogistic of the late 
Duke, and in loving and loyal sympathy with the royal 
family in their bereavement. The services which were 
solemn and impressive, closed with the singing of a hymn, 
printed on a separate slip, with special directions, '* Not to 
be taken away." But we begged the privilege of carrying 
a copy with us to America, the last verse of which 
will close this article. 

" And when the Lord shall summun us 

Whom thou hast left behind, 
May we, untainted by the world, 

As sure a welcome find ; 
May each like thee depart in peace, 

To be a glorious guest, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest." 

Jxmdon, April 2, 1884. 
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HOMEWARD. 

fr^OME one has said, " Blessed are the home sick, for they 
shall get home." I did not say that we were home 
sick. No, no. I was simply saying what somebody else 
said, and leave it with the reader, whether we were home 
sick or not. This much, I will say, however, that ever 
since the 7th of February, when down in the south of Italy, 
we learned that the noble steamer,. C^^ of Rome, in which 
both of us had come, and by which we both desired to re- 
turn from Europe, would make her first spring trip to New 
York on the 5th of April, thus settling the time of our sailing, 
the whole atmosphere was full of the sweet aroma of our na- 
tive land. We talked of it by day and dreamed of it by night ; 
and, although the time named as that of our departure was 
two months distant, and we were enjoying' every hour of 
the day, and every place and thing we saw, yet, like youths 
in school life, counting the waning weeks, with each 
setting sun, were glad to say, " One day less from 
home.* 

It was astonishing, too, how these lessening days, like 
ranks of retiring regiments, marching to quick music, 
trooped, not sadly, but gaily by, until we finally said, this 
is our last day in London, and next to the last on British 
soil. But I confess that notwithstanding our earnest 
wish for home, there was a tinge of sadness, as we came 
to realize we were taking our last views, and receiving our 
final impressions of England's greatness and Europe's 
glory. So, there were conflicting emotions, as there always 
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will be, until we reach perfection's height in the all-perfect 
world. 

That last day in London was spent in little purchases, 
packings and farewells, for although we had come to these 
lands strangers, yet in the passing weeks and months 
pleasant acquaintances were made which had ripened into 
kindly friendships. 

Friday morning, April 4th arrived at last, and was 
bright, for London. With real regrets we left our friends 
and comfortable quarters at Upper Bedford Place, and at 
10.10, steamed out of Euston station. Northwestern Rail 
Road, for a five hours less ten minutes, ride. At exactly 
3 o'clock, p. M., on time to a minute, we were at our 
destination. The cars stopped, the doors were quickly 
opened, and Rail Road officials cried out in every direction, 
" Idverpool." 

We were now in the great city of arrivals and departures. 
Here, large numbers of our own people first land, and 
from here leave for their native clime. We had sent our 
last installment of letters home several days before leaving 
London ; and now, immediately on our arrival here received 
our final package from the loved ones left behind. The 
next experience will be, should we get safely over, 
the waving of handkerchiefe, the kindly greetings and the 
kiss of love. 

Liverpool, which is called a modern city, has a population 
of 560,000, vast public buildings, and the finest docks in 
the world. From Prince's Landing Stage, passengers from 
and to America land or embark. It is a vast and noble 
structure. We went down to see it as soon as we arrived, 
and were impressed with its greatness. The Mersey, which 
washes, and with whose tide it rises and falls, is wide, and 
has a strong full current. Vast ocean steamers are 
anchored in every direction, ready to depart to morrow. 
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All is bustle and activity. Our hotel, the Northwestern 
Railway, is filled with the baggage of the outgoing passen- 
gers. It is a busy time. The agents of all the lines are on 
the alert for persons not fiilly decided as to what ship they 
will take. The Cunard line is popular, and its patronage 
difficult to divert. 

The sun went down on the excited scene, and the wind 
arising, soon reached a gale. It was not a pleasant omen 
for to-morrow, and yet we said, " The harder the blow, 
the sooner it will be over." We slept, and yet the 
wind awakened us several times. The morning was fair 
yet the clouds scudded hurriedly across the sky, and 
seemed as if they carried in their bosoms, fragments of 
tempests ready to combine at any time, and rush in wrath 
upon us. The Mersey was black and turbid. 

Early in the day the baggage, which had been accumu- 
lating at the hotel, for nearly a week, began to disappear. 
Most of it went to the Gallia of the Cunard line, which was to 
sail at 2 p. M. Our luggage, with that of a very few others, 
was soon lefb alone. ^ " Are you not going in the Gallia .^" 
was excitedly asked by hotel officials. " No sir, we go by 
the OUy of EomeJ' " OUy of Rome !" was the suppressed 
exclamation. " Yes, sir, the OUy of Rome .'" " Ah, but 
the CMlia will be^t her." " All right, may be she will, 
hut we go by the Oity of Rome" We were on the dock at 
3 o'clock, an hour before the time. The Gallia had been 
gone an hour. The Oity of Rome, lay out in the stream, 
half a mile away, the black smoke rolling from her three 
great stacks, eager also to depart. Another hour, and we 
were on the lighter which carried its cargo of human lives 
to her side. Soon, our feet were upon our own decks 
which seemed like rock beneath us. At 5 o'clock p. m., 
April 5, 1884, the day we had talked about, and dreamed 
of for two months past, the anchor was lifted, the vast ma- 
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chinery of our magnificent vessel, which had been motion- 
less in the dock for just five mantha to a day, started 
again, and we were on our way to our far-ofi*, and 
cherished homes. We dined at six, and at an early 
hour went to our state room. No. 12, one of the very best 
for location on the ship. During the night we had a 
rolling sea, and in the morning were not refreshed. But, 
there was one supremely delicious thought, we were going 
homef and a little unpleasantness could be cheerfoUy 
endured. 

At 10.30 on Sabbath morning, we were at Queenstown. 
A tusc came out with a few saloon, and a hrse number of 
steerie passengers, with aU their multipUed multiferious. 
and nameless packages, bundles, bags and heaps of in- 
describables, which took an hour or two to transfer. At 
12.30, p. M. we were again under way, heading for America, 
leaving the ChUia in the Queenstown harbor, waiting for 
her mails. This was the last we saw of her, she having aa 
we ^afterwards learned, eK>on after leaving Queenstown, 
broken her propeller, and obliged to return to Liverpool 
for repairs, could not continue her voyage until the 
following Thursday.^ This, as all sea disasters are, was a 
matter of profound regret. She did not heat us I 

Mid afternoon, we passed the Pastnet Light, the first 
object we had seen on our approach to British shores, and 
the last sign of land we should have before reaching home. 
We are now fidrly at sea. British Isles, Europe, FareweU ! 
I said to our experienced, most reliable, and gentlemanly 
commander, who recognized me as one of the passengers on 
his last trip from New York, in October last, "Capt. 
Monroe, while you have been laid up, and resting all 
winter, I have traveled through the British Isles, and 
largely through the continent of Europe, am weary and 
anxious to get home. Will you set us across as soon as 
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you possibly can ?" He looked at me with a smile, and 
said, "'Suppose I run against an iceberg in so doing." 
" Don't do it," I replied, " avoid the ieebergs" " I want to," 
said he, " and in order to do so, prefer running a hundred 
miles further south than I otherwise should." ''That is 
right, my dear sir, sacrifice speed to safety every time, 
rather than safety to speed." " Now," said Capt. Monroe, 
" we see eye to eye, and I will do the best I can.^* Never 
was pledge more faithftiUy performed. He and all his 
men did the best they could, and in so doing acted ths part 
of heroes I 

Two-thirds of the passage was comfortably smooth and 
without excitement. Wednesday morning was sunny, but 
there were early evidences of a change of weather. Soon 
the sea began to rise, and rage, and the ship increased her 
roll. Many who had been sick from the beginning now 
grew . sicker. Deck walking had to be abandoned, and 
those who walked below held on to rails. My traveling 
companion was sick and kept his berth, eating little, more 
than half the voyage. I kept about and was fairly well all 
the time. The tempest thickened as the day advanced. 
Old seamen, among the saloon passengers, went to the 
barometer, gazed, looked grave, shook their heads, and said 
as they turned aiivay, "Running down, the storm will 
increase." In fifteen or twenty minutes they would return, 
and with looks more grave, say, " Still running doum." 
And so they kept on hour after hour, with the same 
monotonous announcement " Still running dotvn," " How 
much lower will it likely run?" I ventured to ask. 
" Don't know," said a fellow voyager, ^'itis nearly to the 
bottom, now.'* All this time the tempest increased its 
howl, and the towering billows, mad with intense wrath, 
broke over the bow and saloon of our majestic vessel, as if we 
were invading most sacred precincts, and our advance must 
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be resisted to the death. And yet we ploughed through, 
determined to go forward. Winds and waves combined 
mightly against us, and the shrill whistle of the gale was 
the quick music to which they marched. Now the thun- 
dering legions come up broadsides, as if all the enginery of 
perdition was behind them, and wrath^l at the resistance 
made by our iron hull, recoiled and then advanced, leaping 
over deck and smoke stacks, clapping their hands in token 
of victory. It did seem like a victory I Some of the 
machinery on the forward deck, by which the rigging is 
adjusted broke, and con:^sion followed. The elements 
took advantage, and howled with ten-fold ftiry. Our noble 
commander, with keen, quick eyes seeing the situation, 
turns his gigantic vessel, stemward to the blast, runs back 
towards England, so that his men could repair the damage. 
This was soon done, and like an army strengthened and 
encouraged by the arrival of new batallions, again facing 
the foe, renews the fight. It was a long and fear^l 
struggle. Night came on, and the blackness of darkness 
reigned. For a long time it seemed like an equal contest. 
Which would conquer? Through the dark and tempestuous 
hours, men braved the storm, and stood unflinching at 
their posts. More than a thousand lives depended upon 
them. They were true as steel. At 2 o'clock on Thursday 
morning, the awful culmination came. Men were wet, 
cold and worn, yet the tempest had exhausted its force, and 
like a conquered foe cowered away, giving our triumphal 
and majestic vessel leave to pass. An hour or two later, 
the day broke, and when the sun arose, there waa a scene 
of wild, terrific and unequaled grandeur, such as the eye 
rarely sees, and no pen describes. For forty-eight hours, 
or more, the sea like a whipped giant, angry that it 
had been subdued, raved in sullen wrath, and pitched, and 
swirled and fretted against us, but its strength was shorn 
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and its right arm broken. The cyclone and its efi^cts, 
were at an end. The Sabbath came — Easter, glorious 
Easter. The reign of death was over, and white winged 
angels of hope and gladness sat on the open and illuminated 
sea. Our souls were foil of joy. At 7 a. m., eight 
or ten of us, including two missionaries and their 
wives from India, and another lady, wife of a missionary, 
still in India, held a prayer meeting, in the saloon, and 
felt the presence of him who is mightier than winds and 
waves At 10.16, Rev. Mr. Newton, from India, preached 
to a good congregation, from Luke 19.11. After lunch, 
which we enjoyed at 12.30, we examined the bulletin, and 
found our run for the last 24 hours, had been 420 miles, 
and we were now only 456 miles from New York city. 
During the afternoon, some one said, ''We may ship 
a pilot to-day." " So soon," I inquired, " why we are too 
fer from land for a pilot yet." " Ah, but you see," was 
said in reply, " there is a great competition among pilots, the 
City of Rome is a large vessel, and pilots are paid 
by tonnage, so, as an incoming vessel takes the first one she 
meets, it pays to oome out hundreds of miles to such a ship 
as this." '' It does," I said, and arm in arm with friends, 
re-paced the deck. How we walked the planks of this 
noble boat. Three times around her make a mile, and all 
through fedr weather, we do little else but walk ; first and 
last therefore, we walk many miles — just think of it, 
walking on th/& sea I 

"What is the matter there?" was asked, as a crowd 
rushed bow ward. " What's the matter ? " "J. pilot boat" 
was the quick reply. " A pilot boat, ah, too good to be 
true, I fear," yet with the crowd hurried along to see. 
There was something in the distance, yet so fer off, I could 
not fully determine what. My field glass instantly occurred 
to my mind, and hastening to our state room excitedly 
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seized it. I was soon on deck again. A glance with the 
glass assured me, it was a pilot boat indeed. There was a 
billow of joy all through the ship. " We are nearing 
home/' I said. " This is like the first blue bird denoting the 
coming spring." In a half hour or so, we were abreast; our 
great ship slowed up, a yawl rowed by two men, brought 
the pilot to our side, a cord was thrown out, and in 
a moment or two he was drawn on board. It was a 
pleasant coincidence, that the name of the pilot boat was 
" Hope, No. 1." When we sat down to dinner, at 6.30, 
p. M., every countenance was lit up with joy. 

There are over 800 steerage passengers on board. Many 
of these are rough people, whose chief employment is card 
playing, dancing, and boisterous mirth. Even the Sabbath 
is pro&ned by some of these things. But, there were some 
good people among them, and all of them should be good. 
We had a service for the saloon passengers in the morning, 
and felt a desire, if we could, to help these poor people, who 
were strangers going to a strange land, and would soon be 
thrown upon our shores. It was decided to hold an even- 
ing service for them. 

The room was not large, but when the hour came it 
was crowded. Many, perhaps most in that steerage 
room, were Christians. Oh, how they sang I The Moody 
and Sankey hymns were all familiar, and they poured their 
hearts and voices into them, until the vessel rang with 
melody. The first prayer was offered by one of the 
emigrants, a Wesleyan local preacher. With what intense 
fervor he lifted his heart to Almighty God. Rev. Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Thornley, and myself, took part. I said, 
" Most of those who hear me, are going to a strange land. 
Some of us -here are going hotne ! How great the contrast. 
But if we are good, we are aU going home, and shall meet 
before long in the better land. I have been greatly 
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interested this afternoon/' I continued, '' in what has been 
going on. We have shiped a pilot! You are all glad. 
So am I. I never saw such a sight before ! Hold, I think 
I did. Yes, many, many years ago, I was in a wild, dark 
tempest. The heavens were black, the lightnings flashed, 
and the thunders rolled. The deep yawned, and threatened 
to engulf me. I cried for help. Just then, far over the 
troubled waters, I descried something. I looked again, it 
proved to be the Pilot Boat of Hope. It drew nearer and 
nearer. We soon came side by side. I espied the Divine 
Pilot, jthe Lord Jesus Christ. Throwing out the cord of 
Faith I drew Him on board of my almost foundered 
bark. He entered and with majestic sweetness and power, 
spoke to the Storm, and said to my tempest-tossed spirit, 
" Peace, be still." Oh, what a calm followed, and 
blessed be God, it continues yet. So you, my dear friends, 
wherever your lot is cast, take the Blessed Pilot, He will 
guide you safely through." 

Monday morning came. The sea was calm and bright 
as a polished mirror. There was not a ripple upon the 
surface, and excepting the motion produced by our abnost 
flying vessel, the slightest shimmer could not be seen. It 
seemed as though we were sailing through mid air, a ship 
below us, and a ship above. 

Nothing could have been more beautiful. It was like 
the holy quiet of the blessed Sabbath, after the hurry and 
worry of a busy week; or the hush which comes to the 
human spirit, after the disturbings of a wild and fevered 
dream, when, waking we discover the things which haunted 
us are all unreal. The sky, bright above, reflected its 
glory in the waters below, until, as if to repay us for any 
anxiety we had felt, there seemed to be two heavens, 
neither far off", and both our own. 

We shall never forget the serene glory of that matchless 
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morning, all the more impressive in contrast with the 
tempests of the previous days. 

About 10 o'clock some one said, there were several sails 
in view." We had seen but two or three since leaving 
Europe, now more than a week ago. We hurried on deck. 
I counted thirty or forty without the aid of the glass. 
They seemed like white winged messengers come out to bid 
VLB welcome. Turning in another direction, land appears. 
Liong Island, bright, cheery, blessed native land once more. 
At 12 we were abreast of Fire Island. I said to Mr. 
Thomley, " They have sighted us there, and by the time 
our friends in Brooklyn sit down to dinner, at 1 o'clock, 
they will hear of our arrival." 

We were at Sandy Hook, at 3 p. m., but the tide was out, 
and left but fifteen feet of water on the bar. As our great 
ship drew twenty-five, there was but one thing to do, drop 
anchor and wait I Wait, how long? Until 10 o'clock at 
night, for the tide to rise. Do you know what it is to be 
disappointed ? Yes, I know you do. " Were we disa^ 
pointed ?" " Yes, but our hearts were so full of gratitude 
that we were safely over, that disappointment was lost in 
joy, and at 9 o'clock, only a few miles frum wife and wait- 
ing friends, went happily to rest and slee^. In the 
morning over the bar, we were anchored at Quarantine. 
We breakfasted at 7, and when we came on deck were 
abreast of New York city. With silent majesty our great 
ship came slowly up, as if instinct with life. The dock was 
crowded with expectant friends. White handkerchiefs 
were waving on the shore, like flashings of angels' wings, 
and we return like salutations from the ship. 

Instantly amid the group, I espied my wife, then 
D. H. Brown, Esq., our Ocean Grove Treasurer at whose 
house in Brooklyn, on leaving we had been kindly enter- 
tained, little Albert at his side, and scores of other cherished 
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friendB. It was a joy too great for words, and can only be 
compared to that which is experienced by those who having 
crossed the sea of life, are welcomed by the glorified to 
homes of bliss on high. 

The reception at Ocean Grove, on the following day, 
April 16th was grateful as it was grand and unexpected. 
The projectors and participators in that royal, and never- 
to-be-forgotten greeting will have my life-long thanks. 

'' Did you have a pleasant trip, and did you enjoy your- 
selves while gone ?" 

I answer with profoundest emotions of devout grati- 
tude, "Yes, a delightful trip of many thousand miles, 
without mishap or accident of any kind, and all was won- 
derAiUy enjoyed, but, that which filled our hearts with 
bounding billows of sunny joy and summer gladness — ^the 
grandest thing of all, in that vast and varied round, was 
Home, Sweet Home.*' 

Ocean Orov«, N. J., May, 1884. 
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HOME. 

DEMONSTRATION AT OCEAN GROVE. 

IT was Monday, April 14th, when the great ocean steamer 
OUy of Rome sighted the shores of Long Island, and the 
announcement of *' land ahead/* we may well suppose was most 
gratifying to at least two of her passengers, Dr. Stokes and Rev. 
J. H. Thomley, homeward bound from their trans-atlantic tour. 

A number of personal friends were about New York all day ex* 
pecting their arrival, but, with the assurance that the ship would 
not be in her dock until Tuesday momincTf they had to rest satis- 
fied and return to their homes. 

At 9 A. M. Tuesday the first among the passengers to gain terra 
firma were our sea-weary, but delighted voyagers, and the meeting 
of old friends who were present was of overpowering interest. Bro. 
Thomley, on whose constitution the return trip had a pretty severe 
strain, started immediately for Philadelphia, and the Doctor, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Stokes, was captured by Treasurer David H. Brown, 
Esq., and taken to his home in Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, where, 
during the day and evening, a large number of friends called to 
welcome the president, whom they found in robust health and happy 
to see their faces once more. 

On Wednesday morning Dr. and Mrs. Stokes, taking the 9 
o'clock train a't Jersey City, arrived at the Ocean Grove depot 
about 11 A. M. A great gathering of people from Grove and Park 
had come out to shake hands, and the moment the Doctor stepped 
on the platform, bang ! went the old cannon at the head of Wes- 
ley Lake. Th^ salute was continued for some time, while a num- 
ber of carriages in waiting were filled up, and the cortege started 
for the Grove. Down Main street some of the stores displayed 
their Fourth of July bunting, and at the entrance gates a grand 
evergreen arch had been erected, with "Welcome Home," in 
large characters, tastefully encircled in wreaths and flowers. 
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As soon as the barouche contaiaing Dr. and Mrs. Stokes, with 
Secretary Evans and wife, passed in ander the arch another gan 
shook the very ground, and the children of the St PauVs public 
school, ranged on either side of Main avenue, set up a cheer and 
waved their hats and handkerchiefs vigorously. 

The carriages here made a halt until scores of the juveniles, and 
some of the older people, had a chance to shake hands. It was a 
trying ordeal for the Doctor, and made him blush like a peony, 
when some of the little ones clambered up for a kiss. 

All along Main avenue until the Association office was reached, 
the people lined the sidewalks, several of the cottages were hand- 
somely decorated, and from the main flag-staff the stars and 
stripes floated proudly in the bright sunshine. 

Beach||ig the Sheldon House, quite an ovation awaited the 
home-coming of its distinguished guest, after which the day 
passed pleasantly, in anticipation of the general reception ar- 
ranged for the evening. 

A lively thunder shower was an event of. the hour just before 
sunset, but this brought out a magnificent double rainbow which 
spanned Ocean Grove from Wesley to Fletcher Lake, and was 
regarded as a beautiful emblem, in unison with the general joy. 

From every window of the stately Sheldon House gleamed a 
beautiful illumination, and about 7 o^clock the people began to 
pour in. The three or four parlors were tastefully decorated for 
the gala occasion, and a good sized lake boat filled with growing 
plants and flowers was the most notable attraction in the large 
eastern dining room. It was near 8 P. M. when the chairs were 
placed in the main parlor for the Doctor and Mrs. Stokes, and Mr. 
Dey, with an excellent quartette, rendered the appropriate song, 
" Home again, home again, from a foreign shore," &c., followed 
with prayer by Rev. Dr. Hanlon, of Pennington Seminary. 

An extended programme of exercises had been prepared and 
was followed with several additions under the direction of Vice- 
president Ballard, who acted as master of ceremonies. 

First, Mrs. Summers' infant class filed in, and standing in a 
semi-circle round the Doctor, sung the piece, " We come with 
songs to greet yoa," Miss Hanthom presiding at the piano. 

Then came Rev. A. E. Ballard's introductory address in* behalf 
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of the Association. It was tender, hearty, and a model of compre- 
hensiveness and brevity. 

He was followed by Father Jaquett, president of the board of 
trustees of St. Paul's, who put both spice and feeling into his words 
of welcome. 

Mrs. Laura A. Crane, representing the ladies^ of St. Paul's, re- 
ferred to the Doctor's absence, the preserving care of God, through 
continued prayer, and the benediction of seeing his face and hear- 
ing his voice among us once more. 

The prettiest speech of the evening was delivered by little Mamie 
Swartz, on behalf of the Sunday School, and she was loudly ap- 
plauded by all whose sentiments she so gracefully expressad. 

Mr. Willisford Dey followed in a witty strain, intimating that since 
the Doctor left there seemed to be a screw loose somewhere in 
the social order. The appeal that he should not go. away any 
more made Dr. Stokes, with his sea voyage experiences quite 
vividly in mind, emphatically reply, " No, never." 

On behalf of the Lyceum, Miss E. M. Johnston, in a chaste and 
beautiful address, reviewed his extended travels, acknowledged the 
gratification his letters as published in The Record afforded, and 
tendered him a welcome, a hundred thousand times repeated. 

The quartette here sang " Home, Sweet Home," in excellent 
style, and Mrs. Summers made another appropriate address. 

The Ladies' Parsonage Association tendered their hearty greet- 
ings through the president of their society, Mrs. J. M. Dey, who 
read an excellent poem, prepared for the occasion by her son, 
Mr. Sanford Dey, as her part of the proceedings. 

Mrs. Lulu P. Little, of the Seaside Hotel, had a good word 
for the residents in general, and spoke it with soulful earnest- 
ness, paying a graceful compliment to the fascinating and familiar 
correspondence which had kept the people united to the Doctor in 
all his travels. 

Both Captain Rainear and Chief Kellogg are more expert at 
the hard work of handsaw . and spade than in polished oratory, 
and both united on Col. J. C. Patterson as their substitute to 
represent the workmen and fire companies of Ocean Grove in 
this ovation to the returning president. Col. P. is at home 
anywhere. He can fill a dozen delicate positions at once, and 
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although modest as real merit always is, made a very fine 
speech. 

The Park Heights Seminary turned oat in force under their 
beloved principal, Miss Bice, and swelled the chorus of congratu- 
lations by a beautiful song of welcome ; and Dr. Wythe helped 
on the good cheer by responding for the '^foreign population." 

Secretary Evans referred to the rainbow which had over-arched 
the Grove at sunset, as a token of God^s good providence, and 
the editor of The Record was called up from a quiet comer to 
answer for himself. He lugubriously thought that it would suit 
him and his paper best if the Doctor had continued to travel 
and write; but he promised that the pen so useful for the 
past six months should not now be allowed to grow rusty. 

Dr. Hanlon thought it most significant to see people at 
this reception from all the surrounding cities And States. It 
tells the deep and abiding interest felt in Ocean Grove, and all 
that relates to its spiritual advancement. 

Mr. Sheldon had the summing up of the whole matter in a 
clever closing speech, after which the Doctor responded in a half 
hour^s address, covering his entire absence of six months less ten 
days. 

In the name of all classes in attendance, Rev. R. J. Andrews 
then grasped the Doctor^s hand, and the exercises closed with the 
doxology, ^^ Praise God from whom all blessings flow." 

—From the " Ocean Grove Record,'' April 19th, 1884. 
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